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U.S. Machine Tool Representatives 
Cite Deterrents to Foreign Sales 


The American machine tool industry, which does about a $145 
million export business annually, believes its export volume could be 
expanded by the easing of some trade restrictions imposed by foreign 


Governments. 


This conclusion was reached at a 
conference of machine tool builders and 
exporters and the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association held on March 
8, the second in a series which the U. S. 
Department of Commerce is holding to 
obtain the views of industry generally 
on steps the Government might take to 
render maximum assistance to Ameri- 
can private industry and trade in in- 
creasing sales of U.S. products abroad. 

One phase being examined is the ex- 
tent to which barriers imposed by vari- 
ous countries are affecting sales of U.S. 
goods. The industries are also asked for 
their views on the proposed establish- 
ment of oversea trade centers for dis- 
play of U.S. goods and the need for ex- 
panded credit facilities and wide dissem- 
ination of information on export oppor- 
tunities to U.S. businessmen. 





- Quotas and licensing in European 
countries are among the trade han:i- 


caps cited by the machine tool men. 
Import taxes imposed by some countries 
in addition to tariffs constitute a grow- 
ing problem, they said, but they agreed 
that the big factor militating against 
U.S. sales abroad is the price advantage 
had by foreign manufacturers. 

The differential has hurt American 
exports of -general-purpose machine 
tools, with the result that the backbone 
of the machine tool export business is 
now special-purpose tools embodying the 
most advanced technology. 

The machine tool representatives wil! 
supplement their conference discussions 
with written statements pinpointing the 
extent to which they are subjected to 


(Continued on page 24) 





Field Offices Help With Export Controls 


The U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are staffed with personnel 
experienced in U.S. export controls. 
Whether export control information is 
needed or assistance with an export 
shipment, Field Offices can help. 


Among other export control services, 
Field Offices can: 


Get priority action for processing an 
application for export license, if an 
emergency exists. 


Extend the validity period of an ex- 
port license. 


Make other amendments to an export 
license. 


Explain export control regulations. 


Help with cléarance of shipments 
through collectors of customs. 


Assist with Schedule B commodity 
classfication problems. 


Approve U.S. import certificates. 


Provide export control forms and 
printed informational material. 


The nearest Field Office should be 
consultec for information and assist- 
ance on export control regulations and 
problems. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





West Indies Allocates 
Grants to Islands 


The West Indies Federal Government 
has completed its annual review of the 
budgets of Leeward and Windward Is- 
jands and has allocated grants-in-aid to 
cover current expenditures. 


Preliminary allocations for 1960, in 
British West Indies dollars, are distrib- 
uted among the various islands. as fol- 
lows: Antigua, $1,536,000; Dominica, 
$1,357,000; Grenada, $1,568,000; Mont- 
serrat, $914,000; St. Lucia, $1,168,000; 
St. Vincent, $1,237,500; and Turks and 
Caicos, $494,400 (BWI$1=US$0.59). 

The new allocations show an increase 
of 14 percent over those for 1959. The 
grant is raised for every island except 
St. Vincent. 

Jamaica, Trinidad, and Barbados do 
not receive grants-in-aid, but the only 
island in the Leewards and Windwards 
that does not receive aid is St. Kitts. 


The budgetary grants-in-aid are taken 
from a United Kingdom allocation to 
the islands of £8,750 million, or BWI 
$41,952 million for a 5-year period be- 
ginning January 1, 1959, and are in- 
tended to cover the difference between 
current expenditures and receipts in the 
island Territories. 

United Kingdom authorities formerly 
exercised direct supervision over the 
small island budgets that did not bal- 
ance, to determine the amount of sub- 
sidies required. After formation of the 
Federation, a specific sum was author- 
ized, and the West Indies Council of 
States was charged with the responsi- 
bility of distribution, which has now 
been delegated to the Federal Minister 
of Finance.—U.S. Consulate General, 
Port of Spain. 


APAAAAAAAAPPAPAPPPPPPPIPPPIASAY 


Foreign Service Officer 


To Visit in U.S. 


Edward J. Nash, assistant com- 
mercial attache at the American 
Embassy in Cuba, will be on home 
leave in the United States before 
reporting to his new post in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Mr. Nash will be available for 
trade conferences in Miami on April 
4 and 5 and in Atlanta on April 6 
and 7. Conferences in other cities 
will be announced at a later date. 
Businessmen wishing to discuss with 
him economic conditions or trade 
and investment opportunities and 
problems in Cuba or Brazil may ar- 
range to do so through Department 
of Commerce Field Offices in those 
cities. 


PPAPAPAPAAAAAADRADADINnnnrnrrnw—w 


March 21, 1960 


New Farm Production Expected 
To Boost Nicaraguan Export Trade 


The Nicaraguan economy showed signs of some improvement in 


the fourth quarter of 1959. 


Although income from the season’s coffee and cotton crops was 
expected to decline, the crop diversification program had progressed to 
such an extent that food crops may become available for export. Cattle 
raising also is becoming a large industry and export of meat is increas- 
ing. A number of other industries were in process of expanding or were 


contemplating expansion. 


Foreign exchange holdings declined seasonally, but Nicaragua was 
expected to have a favorable trade balance for the year. 

A new highway linking Managua and Corinto is now competing 
with the railroad, with the result that much freight into and out of 
Nicaragua has been diverted from other ports to Corinto. 


U.S. Principal Trade Partner 


Nicaraguan exports in the first 11 
months of 1959 reached a value of 
US$69,221,626, and imports US$60,597,- 
372. The country should end the year 
with a modest foreign trade surplus. 


The United States continued to main- 
tain its historic position as Nicaragua’s 
principal customer with purchases val- 
ued at US$17.2 million. Although Japan 
had inched in as first customer in the 
first 6 months of 1959, with purchases 
valued at US$16.4 million, at the end of 
the 11-month period it fell to second 
position. The United States continued 
to hold its dominant position in the 
Nicaraguan market by supplying goods 
to a value of US$31,537,031. 


Shipment of coffee from the new crop 
started in December. Estimates call for 
a production of 280,000 150-pound bags, 
against last season’s 273,000 bags. Un- 
der the coffee quota agreement signed 
in Washington on September 24, 1959, 
Nicaragua has an export quota of 302,- 
192 bags. Matagalpa area coffee in De- 
cember averaged US$0.405 cents a 
pound f.o.b. and coffee from the Man- 
agua Carazo area US$0.3702 a pound. 

Cotton was being harvested slowly 
and practically none had been exported 
by the end of the year. Many future 
sales were reported, and at least 100,- 
000 500-pound bales were expected* 
to be exported to Japan. Production 
estimates called for 170,000 bales. 

Although export of cattle continued, 
large numbers- were sold to the Man- 
agua abattoir and meat exports were 
unusually high in the fourth quarter. 

The crop diversification program in- 
stituted by the Nicaraguan Government 
last July has worked sufficiently well to 
limit import of basic foodstuffs and to 
permit export of some products. Em- 
phasis has been placed on the raising cf 
corn, rice, and beans but little has as 
yet been done to increase or improve 
fruit and vegetable production. 
Nicaragua’s gold and foreign exchange 








holdings declined seasonally to US$9.9 
million by the end of the fourth quarter, 
compared with US$8.1 million at the 
end of 1958. 
Shipping Diverted 

Since completion of the highway join- 
ing Corinto with the mainland much 
freight into and out of the country has 
been rerouted to that port from other 
ports. Several importing firms have di- 
rected that all goods consigned to them 
be delivered at Port Corinto because of 
its convenience. 


Industry Expands 


After one year’s experience Matadero 
Modelo, Managua’s modern abbattoir 
planned to double its annual production 
of boneless chilled meat to 100,000 tons, 
practically all of which is expected to be 
exported to the United States. A 600- 
ton capacity cold storage plant is to be 
built at Corinto so that some meat can 
be shipped by sea. All meat is now ex- 
ported by air. Exporting by ship should 
make it possible to sell meat in Euro- 
pean markets. 

The textile mill El Porvenir during 
the quarter completed installation of 
practically all new machinery. 

Van Heusen de Centro America, a 
subsidiary of Van Heusen Co. in the 
United States, opened its new factory in 
Managua. The factory intends to supply 
shirts to all Central America. 

Sterling Drug Co., an American con- 
cern, was completing a modern air-con- 
ditioned building to house a_ branch 
processing plant that has been in op- 





eration several years.—U.S. Embassy, 
Managua. 
Netherlands retail trade reported 


higher sales and profits in almost all 
branches in 1959 than in the preceding 
year. 

The increases are believed to have 
been particularly substantial in con- 
sumer durables with the exception of 
furniture. 
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High Copper Output, Firm Prices 
Brighten Year's Outlook in Chile 


Chilean imports from all countries and imports from the United 
States dropped by about 25 percent in the first 5 months of 1959. Copper 
production in January continued the high level of the yearend; world 


prices held firm. 


A U.S. firm plans a large new investment in Chile. Last year 321 
new industries were established. A Chilean mission finds trade interest 
in Soviet bloc countries. Broadcasters form firm to consolidate imports 


and provide better service. 


Imports Decline 

Total registered imports for the 
month of December, in hard and soft 
currencies, totaled US$37,026,000, as 
against US$32,809,000 in November, 
according to Banco Central figures. 
Registered imports for the year totaled 
US$326,007,000, of which only US$60,- 
223,000 was soft currency. Registered 
imports for the month of January 1960 
amounted to US$19,733,000. 

Exports in the first 5 months of 1959 
amounted to 206,197,000 escudos, the 
equivalent of US$196,190,000, and im- 
ports 135,354,000 escudos, or US$128,- 
541,000, according to official . statistics. 

The United States took 38.2 percent 
of Chile’s exports and supplied 51.4 per- 
cent of its imports in that period. On 
the basis of custom’s value, total im- 
ports were down 24.4 percent from the 
same period of 1958 and imports from 
the United States dropped 23.1 percent. 


January Copper Production Up 

Copper produced by the American- 
owned “great mining” companies con- 
tinued high. Estimated January output 
reached around 44,000 metric tons. 
World copper prices held firm, a reflec- 
tion of the demand arising as a result 
of the U.S. copper strikes and a benefit 
not only to the large companies but to 
the numerous small and medium pro- 
ducers as well. 


Starting in 1959 the Japanese ap- 
parently greatly increased their pur- 
chases of copper concentrates and ce- 
ments and are expected to continue to 
do so this year. 

Cerro de Pasco Corporation plans to 
invest between US$70 and $90 million 
in the Rio Blanco copper property near 
Santiago, where it has established ore 
reserves of approximately 100 million 
tons averaging 1.6 percent copper. 

Leading independent iron ore pro- 
ducers are expecting to increase their 
production this year from the estimated 
4.2 million tons produced in 1959. 

Nitrate production totaled about 98,- 
000 tons in January, a decline of 
about 10,000 tons from December be- 
cause of the short work month. The 
nitrate sales monopoly COVENSA re- 
ports it hopes to conclude a substantial 
new sales contract with Egypt. 


4 





New Industries Established 

The Ministry of Economy announced 
that 321 new industries were estab- 
lished in Chile in 1959, representing a 
capital investment of 27 million escudos, 
or about US$26 million and new employ- 
ment for more than 3,000 men. Two 
new industrial plants inaugurated in 
January, Cia. de Industrias y Azucar S. 
A. and Rheem Chilena S. A. Cia. de In- 
dustrias y Azucar S. A. (COTA), a W. R. 
Grace subsidiary, will produce synthetic 
resins and adhesives in its Vina del Mar 
plant, which represents a US$440,000 
investment. The Chilean subsidiary of 
Rheem Manufacturing Co. has estab- 
lished a plant just outside Sanitago 
with the capacity to produce 200 
55-gallon steel drums an hour. The 
plant, representing an investment of 
US$750,000, will use about 5,000 tons 
of locally produced steel annually. 


Mission Visits Soviet Bloc 


A Chilean trade mission composed of 
members of commerce and industry 
spent approximately a month in USSR, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 
studying possibilities for increasing their 
interchanges with Chile. Chilean prod- 
ucts of principal interest to them were 
found to be copper for manufacture of 
wire, nitrate and other minerals, thin 
steel sheets, wool, and beans. Among 
products offered Chile were industrial 
and mining equipment, automobiles, 
trucks, watches, and cameras. The So- 
viet Union indicated it would consider 
sale of mining equipment on terms of 
4 to 6 years with interest at 3 to 6 per- 
cent. It also offered technical services 
to assist the Chilean copper industry. A 
Japanese industrial mission visited San- 
tiago and indicated that Japan was con- 
sidering sending an industrial floating 
exhibition to visit Chile this year. 


Broadcasters Form Import Company 

A decree was drafted which would 
give a proposed Ports Authority, a Gov- 
ernment corporation, control over move- 
ment of ships and all dock facilities and 
labor. 

Cia de Telefonos de Chile, subsidiary 
of I. T. and T., in December installed 
12,400 new lines in Santiago and 59 


Hotel Building Boom 
Underway in Bermuda 


Bermuda is experiencing an unprece- 
dented building and- renovation boom as 
its hotels gird for an expected recor 
number of tourists. 


To.meet the competition which will 
be afforded by the scheduled pre-Easter 
opening of the new $4 million Ber- 
mudiana, the first large hotel to open 
in almost 30 years, and the forthcoming 
construction of another multimillion 
dollar hotel in Boat Bay, virtually 
every other large hotel has undertaken 
a major construction program. The pro- 
grams are expected to raise the num- 
ber of beds available from 3,856 to 4,376 
in time for the Easter rush. Tourist 
accommodations are also expected to 
be augmented in coming seasons by an 
increasing number of _live-aboard 
cruises. 


Duty Concessions Granted 


The Bermudan Government is en- 
couraging the construction boom by 
granting customs duty concessions for 
building material and equipment used 
by hotels and guesthouses. Concessions 
legislation passed last spring applies to 
all hotels and guesthouses accommodat- 
ing at least 30 guests. Rebates are 
granted only for programs to be com- 
pleted within 3 years, but no time limit 
is placed on programs involving con- 
struction of new hotels. 

The Government is also seeking to aid 
the tourist industry through mainte- 
nance of a “space service” reservation 
system in New York, promotion of 
travel from Europe, and improvement 
of taxi services in Bermuda. 

Tourists to Bermuda totaled 142,000 
in 1959, an increase of 8.8 percent over 
1958.—U.S. Consulate General, Hamil- 
ton. 





long distance circuits between Arica and 
Temuco. 

Asociacion de Radiodifusores de Chile 
(ARCHI) obtained a contract from thie 
Government to establish a mew com- 
mercial corporation, Cia, National ce 
Radio y Television S. A. The compan) 
will import equipment and parts re- 
quired by about 50 radio broadcasting 
member companies of ARCHI and wil! 
be in position to provide service for 
the more expensive television equipment 
if and when television is permitted to 
be established in Chile—U.S. Embassy, 
Santiago 





U.S. lard exports last year to the 
United Kingdom and Cuba rose 88 and 
31 percent, respectively, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 

These countries accounted for 81 per- 
cent of total U.S. lard exports. Ship- 
ments to West Germany, Guatema!: 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, and Peru also rose 
sharply. 


Foreign Commerce Week’y 
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Cambodia Institutes 
Development Plan 


Cambodia is undertaking its first 5- 
year economic and social development 
plan, spanning the 1960-64 period and 
aimed at a 2-percent annual increase 
in per capita gross national product, 
now estimated at $90. 


Agricultural output will be given par- 
ticular attention. Through more in- 
tensive use of land, additional drainage 
and irrigation works, and improved cul- 
tural practices, it is planned to increase 
production of rice and rubber, the coun- 
try’s principal export products, and of 
cotton. At the same time, diversification 
of crops is to be promoted by large- 
scale growing of jute, sugarcane, coco- 
nut, tea, coffee, oil palms, and other 
products. . 

To promote industrial production, the 
plan envisages initial emphasis on the 
processing of local products. Projects 
designated as fitting into this category 
include a paper mill, a cotton-weaving 
mill, and a plywood factory now in va- 
rious stages of construction under com- 
munist Chinese aid and a cement plant 
to be built under the same aid program. 
Other new industries would include a 
brewery, sugar mill, and jute bag plant. 

To strengthen the country’s infra- 
structure and to assist in expansion of 
production, the plan involves augment- 





U.S. 


ing electric power production with ad- 
ditional hydroelectric stations and in- 
creasing the capacity of existing ther- 


mal stations; improving exfsting roads 
and extending the road network; pro- 
viding necessary installations to permit 
regular operations at the Port of Sihan- 
oukville; improving Pochentong and 
Siem Reap Airports, as well as the 
smaller airports at Pailin and O-Raing; 
and establishing radio communications 
with cities abroad, including San Fran- 
cisco. 


The plan seeks to lessen dependence on 
foreign aid, improve the balance of pay- 
ments, and increase employment oppor- 
tunities, the last principally by a return- 
to-the-farm movement and by the cre- 
ation of state enterprises. 


Over the 5-year period, financing from 
national resources is placed at 5,500 mil- 
lion riels and foreign aid would amount 
to 2,500 million riels (35 riels=U.S.$1 
at official rate of exchange). The contri- 
bution of the private sector is not taken 
into account in the plan itself, but pri- 
vate outlays under the plan are esti- 
mated at about 6,000 million riels, which 
would bring estimated total expenditures 
to 14,000 million riels. Annual expendi- 
tures from national resources would in- 
crease from 850 million riels in 1960 to 
1,450 million riels -in 1964; the contribu- 
tion from foreign aid is expected to de- 
cline from 650 million riels in 1960 to 
350 million riels in 1964. 
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Nassau Has Record 
Year for Tourism 


Visitors to Nassau in 1959 totaled a 
record *244,258, compared with the old 
record of 194,618, set in 1957. In addi- 
tion, 19,461 tourists visited Bahamas’ 
out islands in the period January 1- 
November 30, compared with 15,095 
visitors in all of 1957. 

New records probably will be set in 
the present winter season as the result 
of the introduction of new resort and 
transportation facilities, including 2'%- 
hour jet service between Nassau and 
New York, and expanded shipping fa- 
cilities. 

Although political developments in 
Cuba have been a boon to the Bahamas, 
promotional efforts of the Bahamas De- 
velopment Board also have played a 
large part in increasing tourism the 
past year, 

Inasmuch as promotional activities 
have proven costly, the Bahamas Gov- 
ernment’s expenditures on tourism, as 
reflected in the Development Board’s 
budget, will continue as the largest re- 
curring Government expenditure this 
year, accounting for roughly 10 to 12 
percent of the total budget. The De- 
velopment Board’s 1959 budget was set 
at £712,850, and it is estimated the 


Board will request about 20 percent 
more in 1960. 


Merchandise Exports and Imports 
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Cuban Sugar Exports Show Marked 
Rise; Payments Situation Worsens 


The accumulation of commercial arrears in Cuba continued in 
January and payments were authorized principally for current import 
of essential items. Imports continued to decline. 

The National Bank announced new rediscount and credit policies 
which will probably affect foreign banks operating in Cuba. Some U.S. 
banks canceled lines of credit to Cuba banking institutions. 

Sugar sales and exports showed marked improvement, and the 1960 
crop was well underway. Some sugarcane was burned by counter- 
revolutionary elements with minimal damage. 

Domestic trade was for the most part unchanged although inven- 
tories of imported products were rapidly depleted. The unemployment 
problem was partly solved by the opening of the sugar-grinding season. 


Dollar Payments Restricted 
Cuba’s foreign exchange reserve 
position at the end of January showed 


improvement over the yearend total, ac- 
cording to National Bank statistics, but 
the exchange reserves balance was 
maintained by a continuing accumula- 
tion of commercial arrears and defer- 
ment of authorizations for foreign ex- 
change payments for many types of 
nontrade transactions. Dollar payments 
authorized by the Monetary Stabiliza- 
tion Fund reportedly were restricted to 
imports for which licenses had been 
granted under Fund Instruction 4 of 
December 4, 1959, whereas payment re- 
quests for imports consummated before 
that date were deferred until the neces- 
sary dollar exchange could be obtained 
from sales of the 1960 sugar crop. It 
was too early at the end of the month 
to determine whether sufficient export 
earnings would accrue to permit an 
early liquidation of the payments back- 
log. In the meantime imports were be- 
lieved to have declined, as licenses were 
issued for essential items only. 


Credits Favor Farming, Mining 


In the internal financial sector the 
most important development was the 
National Bank’s change in credit policy, 
under which rediscount preference will 
be given to loans for sugar and other 
agricultural activities, ranching, mining, 
and industrial enterprises, whereas 
rediscount facilities are not to be made 
available for transactions involving real 
estate, durable consumer goods, or cap- 
ital loans. 


Under the new regulations, bank 
loans for financing the sugar crop are 
limited to 75 percent of the market 
value of the producer quota and the 
interest rate on such loans is raised 
from 6 to 7 percent. The National 
Bank’s rediscount rate is raised from 
4‘ to 5 % percent. Loans can no longer 
be made for luxury items, including 
consumer durables, or to petroleum 
companies for importing and refining 
operations. Overall nonsugar credit ex- 
tended by each bank in 1960 cannot be 


6 





more than 10 percent above the amount 
of such credit outstanding for cor- 
responding months in 1959. 


The new regulations were not unex- 
pected, and in general the banking 
community considered them necessary 
under existing circumstances. No ap- 
parent discriminatory features appear 
in the regulations against foreign banks 
operating in the country. The president 
of the National Bank, however, inform- 
ed foreign bankers informally that 
rediscount facilities would not be made 
available to them, intimating that for- 
eign banks might have to import capital 
if they wish to maintain or expand 
operations at desired levels. 


U.S. Banks Reduce Credits 


Late in the month a New York bank 
canceled lines of credit formerly ex- 
tended two of the largest Cuban private 
banks, and a West Coast bank canceled 
a $10 million line of credit to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Development Bank 
(BANDES), a quasistate lending 
agency. 

Other financial developments’ in 
January included enactment of a law, 
No. 656, which provides that importers 
declaring fiscal indebtedness incurred 
before 1953 would have such debts 
eanceled; a 50-percent reduction would 
be granted, for debts incurred between 
1954 and 1957; and 1958 debts would 
be paid in full. The new law is pat- 
terned after law No. 40 of February 4, 
1959, which was intended to stimulate 
payment of delinquent income tax 
debts. Another law was passed which 
appropriated 40 million pesos as an 
extraordinary budget item to be used 
in the remainder of the fiscal year to 
continue various public works projects 
(1 peso=US$1 at official rate). 


Sugar Exports Up 


The harvesting and grinding of the 
1960 sugar crop was well underway at 
the end of January, with 140 of the 
161 sugar mills in operation. Production 
of raw sugar slightly exceeded 600,000 
Spanish long tons. The 1960 sugar crop 


is restricted to 5.5 million long tons 
Forward sales of the 1960 crop to the 
world market ran considerably ove: 
those in the corresponding month of 
1959 whereas exports also showed shar) 
improvement. Unofficial New York 
sources reported that exports to the 
world market through February 7 
totaled approximately 260,000 tons, 
compared with about 53,000 tons in 
the same period of 1959. Exports to the 
U.S. reportedly amounted to about 240,- 
000 tons, compared with 217,000 tons 
in the corresponding period of last year. 

The Cuban press reports that well 
over 500,000 tons of sugarcane from 
the current crop have been burned by 
saboteurs since the beginning of the 
year, but it was generally believed that 
most of the burned cane was processed 
into sugar with little loss. 


Other significant agricultural develop- 
ments included the signing of a con- 
tract for establishment of six cold vege- 
table oil extraction plants of West 
German origin, and the favorable out- 
look for the tomato and cucumber 
crops. 


Import Inventories Low 


Domestic trade activity was charac- 
terized by the customary post-Christ- 
mas lull, but sales of local products and 
basic foodstuffs were maintained at pre- 
January levéls. Inventories of imported 
products except basic foodstuffs were 
low, dnd it was evident that merchants 
were apportioning remaining stocks on 
hand. Shortages of industrial raw 
materials, as well as spare parts fo. 
motor vehicles and appliances, also 
developed. Import licensing and ex- 
change restrictions, together with tight- 
ening of commercial credit, appeared to 
point to a progressively tighter supply 
and probably higher prices. 

Fixed sale and resale prices of about 
120 pharmaceuticals produced by Cuban 
laboratories were reduced, by a series of 
Ministry of Commerce resolutions. The 
reductions were based on production 
costs as reported in sworn statements 
by the laboratories. A later series of 
new resolutions, published in early 
February, reduced fixed prices of an 
additional 132 products some of which 
were imported from the United States. 

The opening of the sugar-grinding 
season brought the usual seasonal un- 
employment relief to rural areas, but 
no progress was made in creation of new 
job opportunities in the urban sections. 
The prohibition against discharge of 
employees for economic reasons, the 
public works program, and the begin- 
ning of the sugar harvest season prob- 
ably prevented a worsening of the situa- 
tion but no solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem was in sight. Several 
contracts were negotiated calling for 
increased wages but their effect on the 
overall wage level was small. Prices 
trended upward and Government effor's 
to hold the price level tended to retard, 
but not stop, the upward movement 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Spain Sets Year's 
Global Import Quotas 


Global import quotas for 1960 to a 
total value equivalent to $225 million 


were announced by the Spanish Govern- 
ment on February 27. 


This quota is the third of a group of 
import quotas established pursuant to 
the announcement of an Indian eco- 


nomic stabilization plan on July 20, 
1959. The first grcup of quotas, an- 
nouneed*on August 7, amounted to $75 
million; the second group, announced in 
January, totaled $65 million. The third 
announcement, includes the first two 
groups and adds additional items to a 
value of $85 million, making a total of 
$225 million, which is the extent to 
which global import quotas are to be 
initially established under the stabiliza- 
tion plan. 


The principal new item in the third 
group is $50 million for import of equip- 
ment for new investments. The sum 
represents a Government commitment 
io make the equivalent of $50 million 
in foreign exchange available for im- 
portation of capital equipment. The 
quota does not specify the particular 
types of equipment that may be in- 
cluded. 

Other new items in the third list and 
the amount of the 1960 quota, in thou- 
sands of dollars, include the following: 

Graphite powder, 100; natural waxes, in 
bulk, 100; industrial diamonds, 100; iron and 
steel bars, 1,500; bituminous coal for coke, 


3,000; office machines and parts for their 
manufacture, 1,500. 


Textile machinery and parts, 2,250; non- 
moving nes A or mining, 2,500; machine 

tools for working metals, 2,500; electric 
> ‘wer control and regulating apparatus, 500; 
steam boilers and turbines and hydraulic 
turbines, 1,000; heavy equipment for produc- 
tion and transportation of electric Po 000: 
4.000; machinery for iron aaa. © 

ment machinery, 1,600; unspecified "ma- 
chines and parts, 2,000. 

Parts and elements for the manufacture of 
vehicles for road transportation excludin 
buses, 3,000; buses and trolley-buses an 
parts, 2,000; parts and elements for electronic 
apparatus, 1,300; and books and newspapers, 
1,400, 

Importation of goods under quota is 
still subject to license. A foreign ex- 
porter selling to Spain under the global 
quotas must have a bonafide Spanish 
importer or agent. Importers must be 
legally authorized te import a given 
product and must be duly registered 
with the Official Register of Importers 
in the Spanish Ministry of Commerce. 
Applications for import licenses for 
goods included in quotas must be sub- 
mitted by the importer on special forms 
which may be obtained from the 
Ministry of Commerce or its regional 
offices —U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 

An announcement of the first list of 
global quotas for the year appeared in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 31, 
1959, page 8. 
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Germany Implements Stringent 
New Food Control Legislation 


Several implementing ordinances 
spelling out the restrictions and stand- 
ards which affect the commercial prepa- 
ration of and trade in various food and 


tobacco products in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany became effective Decem- 
ber 23, 1959. These ordinances are based 
on the new German Food Law—Lebens- 
mittelgesetz—promulgated on December 
21, 1958 (Bundesgesetzblatt No. 46, Dec. 
23, 1958). 

Primarily the law deals with food ad- 
ditives; however, it also covers, among 
others items, tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts, utensils used in preparation or 
handling of food, clothing, toys, cos- 
metics, and dyes. 


Basic Principle Changed ‘ 


The main innovation brought about 
by the new law is the change in the 
basic principle which governed food 
standards and controls under the old 
legislation. Hitherto all food additives 
not expressly prohibited had been tol- 
erated. Henceforth all food additives 
not expressly authorized are prohibited. 
In the past, the burden of proof as to 
what was harmful rested with the Gov- 
ernment. Under the new legislation, 
positive evidence regarding the harm- 
lessness of a food additive is a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient condition for 
official authorization of its use. 

On the basis of the general idea that 
pure foods—that is, foods in their nat- 
ural state (natturreine Stoffe)—are 
harmless, while foods containing addi- 
tives, even if proven harmless, are not 
necessarily suitable for human con- 
sumption, the Government has wide 
discretion in deciding what may be add- 
ed to commercial foods and in what 
quantity. 

The new law distinguishes between 
foreign substances (fremde Stoffe) 
which qualify as food products under 
article 1 of the law but which do not 
contain any digestible carbohydrates, 
fats, proteins, natural vitamins, or aro- 
matic flavoring substances, and techni- 
cal auxiliary substances (technische 
Hilfsstoffe) defined as substances used 
in connection with obtaining, manufac- 
turing, or preparing food but not in- 
tended for human consumption. The 
law applies to the commercial, not to 
the personal use of foods. It also ap- 
plies only to products traded in the in- 
ternal commerce of Germany and not 
to exports or transit goods. 


Prohibitions Cited 


The law prohibits the production and 
commercial distribution of food, food 
equivalents, utensils and requisites and 


certain related items, as defined, if their 
consumption or use is likely to be in- 
jurious to human health. The imitation 
and adulteration of food to deceive the 
public as well as the misleading desig- 
nation of food is prohibited. No foreign 
substances may be added to food unless 
expressly permitted. This ruling also 
encompasses those processes whereby 
only the surface—peel, rind, etc.—is 
treated or foreign substances happen to 
get into a food product during storage 
or transportation. 


Also prohibited under the law are the 
following: To administer antibiotics to 
slaughter animals, or to inject or im- 
plant. estrogens and thyroid substances 
into animals with a view to influencing 
the quality of their meat or to induce 
meat and fat formation in the living 
animals; to market foods containing 
technical auxiliary substances in quan- 
tities which are technically avoidable or 
which exceed established tolerance lev- 
els; to market foods still retaining 
chemicals, such as insecticides, exceed- 
ing established tolerance levels; to use 
utensils and other means for handling 
food—for example, containers, wrap- 
pings—in such a way that foreign sub- 
stances therefrom might be transferred 
to foods. Exceptions, however, are made 
for residues of foreign substances thus 
transferred which are technically un- 
avoidable and which from the point of 
view of health, flavor, and taste are un- 
objectionable. 


Foods may be treated with ionizing 
or ultraviolet rays only if such treat- 
ment is expressly permitted. 

The Minister of Interior, in agree- 
ment with other ministries and upon ap- 
proval by the Bundesrat, may through 
ordinances: 

Permit the use of certain foreign sub- 
stances in the production and commer- 
cial distribution of food; establish max- 
imum tolerances as well as purity stand- 
ards for foreign substances contained in 
food; set maximum amounts for the 
food contents of auxiliary substances 
which may remain as residues in foods 
put into commercial circulation; desig- 
nate permitted colors used for coloring, 
stamping, and printing the surface of 
food, coatings in direct contact with 
food and adhering to it, and wrappings 
the color content of which may be 
transmitted to food; establish maximum 
tolerances of chemicals, such as pesti- 
cides, which may remain present as res- 
idues in food in commercial circulation; 
establish exemptions regarding the ad- 
mission of foreign substances otherwise 
forbidden under this law; and establish 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Japanese Trade and Exchange 
Restrictions Eased Further 


The Japanese Government has announced further liberalization of 
trade and exchange controls. The new measures constitute the second 
phase of the Government’s announced intention of a gradual easing of 
restrictions. The first steps were taken during the 15th Session of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) held in Tokyo in 
October-November 1959 (see Foreign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 28, 1959, 


p. 8). 


Discrimination Against U.S. Reduced 

Effective April 1, 1960, iron and steel 
scrap, beef tallow, and lard will be per- 
mitted import from the United States 
and other dollar countries under the 
Automatic Approval system. Heretofore, 
these items were under the more re- 
strictive Funds Allocation (FA) system 
for dollars-area countries. 

In making this announcement the 
Japanese Government also stated that 
the discrimination against dollar coun- 
tries which has been in effect on raw 
hides, pig iron and soybeans will be re- 
moved sometime during this year. Raw 
hides will be the first of these to be put 
under the AA system, probably before 
September 30. 


Dollar area discrimination under the 
AA system was lifted effective January 
4, 1960, for imports of lauan, abaca, 
copper alloy scrap, and gypsum. 

With the start of Japanese fiscal year 
1960 which begins on April 1, some 435 
items will be liberalized, most of which 
are of minor importance. Approximately 
290 of the total will be placed on the 
AA list; the remaining 145 items will 
be included on the newly established 
automatic allocation list. This list in- 
cludes ‘items for which the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry 
(MITI) will issue import licenses more 
or less automatically within the specific 
limits of the foreign exchange budget 
allocated for imports under this system. 

The basic difference between the auto- 
matic approval system and the new 
automatic allocation system is that un- 
der the former Japan’s foreign exchange 
banks are authorized to approve appli- 





Building Regulations 
Of Karachi Available 


The Government of Pakistan has pub- 
lished regulations recently issued by the 
Karachi Development Authority govern- 
ing the construction, alteration, or re- 
erection of buildings in the Karachi area. 
A copy of these regulations, constituting 
the building code for the city of Ka- 
rachi, is available on loan directly from 
the Far Eastern Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or 
through any of the Department’s field 
offices. 





cations by importers. Thus, within the 
overall limitation of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment’s unannounced budget for im- 
ports of commodities on the automatic 
approval list, import licenses are for all 
practical purposes issued automatically 
by foreign exchange banks. 

The two lists are available from the 
Far Eastern Section, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, in the form released by 
the Japanese Government and in a num- 
ber of instances the items cited are the 
nearest English equivalents to Japanese 
phonetic readings or Japanese interpre- 
tations of the meaning of a particular 
product. 





India, Yugoslavia 
Sign Agreements 


India and Yugoslavia have signed 
three agreements, providing for an in- 
crease in trade between the two coun- 
tries, liberal credit terms granted by 
Yugoslavia to aid the third Indian 5- 
year plan, and mutual scientific and 
technical cooperation. 


Under the first agreement, India will 
export to Yugoslavia textiles, woolen 
fabrics, leather goods, plastic articles, 
sporting goods, linoleum, textile machin- 
ery and parts, spectacle frames, foun- 
tain pens, sewing machines, and light 
machinery, in addition to the traditional 
goods. Yugoslavia will export to India 
textile machinery, automatic looms, in- 
dustrial machinery, chemicals, electrical 
instruments, meters, transformers, mo- 
tors, movie projectors, underground 
power and telephone cables, etc. 

All payments between the two coun- 
tries will be in nonconvertible Indian 
rupees, and insofar as possible exchange 
of goods will be on the basis of bal- 
anced trade. 

Under the second agreement, Yugo- 
slavia will provide credit to India in an 
amount equal to about US$40 million 
for purchase of capital goods, industrial 
and electrical equipment, and ships in 
connection with the Indian third 5-year 
plan. The credit will be repaid by ex- 
port of Indian goods to Yugoslavia. 

The third agreement expresses the 
two countries’ desire to facilitate scien- 
tific and technical cooperation. 

The new agreements are to run for 
3 years from January 1, 1960. 


Paraguay Increases 
Certain Tax Rates 


The Paraguayan Government, in or- 
der to balance its 1960 budget, has in- 
creased the income tax (or profit tax), 
the sales tax, several internal taxes, 
and the tax on revaluation of assets. 

Decree law No. 236, dated January 11, 
1960, increased from 19 to 22 percent 
the income tax on individuals or organ- 
izations with a net profit of more than 
35,000 guaranis per annum (120 guar- 
anis=US$1). It also imposed a 3-percent 
tax on gross income of insurance com- 
panies. Previously, insurance companies 
paid a percentage of their net earnings. 
This decree established also that reval- 
uation of assets would be assessed 4 
percent instead of 2 percent under the 
previous law. 

Decree law No. 241, January 25, 1960, 
increased from 5 percent to 10 percent 
the sales tax on imported automobiles, 
buses, trailers, trucks and omnibuses 
with a load capacity of more than three 
tons (new or used). A 5-percent sales 
tax also was levied on all medicines and 
pharmaceutical products except for in- 
sulin and antitetanus serum. 

Under Decree law No. 241 the Gov- 
ernment increased taxes on _ bank 
checks, transfer of goods and values, 
letters of exchange, and receipts of 
money or obligations to pay money.— 
U.S. Embassy, Asuncion. 





Costa Rica Grants New Period 
To Exchange Defaulted Bonds 


Holders of _ defaulted Costa Rican 
bonds covered by the 1953 agreement 
for settlement of the United States- 
held foreign debt of Costa Rica have 
until December 31, 1960, to exchange 
such bonds for the bonds issued under 
the settlement agreement. 

The defaulted Costa Rican bonds in 
question are: Gold bonds of the Amort- 
izable Foreign Fund, 7 percent, 1926; 
Pacific Railroad bonds, 74% percent, 
1926; conversion bonds, 5 percent, gold, 
1932; and conversion bonds of the 
Pacific Railroad, 5 percent, 1933. 


Terms of the debt settlement, an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly 
of June 8, 1953, included the provision 
that defaulted issues be exchanged by 
December 31, 1955. Subsequently, this 
period was further extended to Decem- 
ber 31, 1958. Since some bond-holders, 
for one reason or another, still had not 
made the exchange, the Costa Rican 
Government, on February 5, decreed a 
reopening of the period for bond ex- 
change, effective that date and to con- 
tinue through December 31, 1960.—U.S. 
Embassy, San Jose. 
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Lebanon Requires 
Flour Analysis 


The Lebanese Government has issued 
a decree stipulating that imported flour 
shall not be permitted to enter Lebanon 
unless an analysis, made either by the 
Lebanese Public Health Central Labo- 
ratories or by any of the laboratories 
considered by the Government as equal 
in authority, has shown that it meets 
the requisite qualities (see Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Feb. 1, 1960, p. 11). 

The decree, dated January 22, 1960, 
contains five articles, as follows: 


Article 1. Samples of imported flour 
shall be analyzed at the Public Health 
Central Laboratories. 

Article 2. Imported flour shall not be 
permitted to enter Lebanon unless the 
analysis has shown that it meets the 
requisite qualities. 

Article 3. At the request of either the 
Administration or the person concerned, 
the imported flour can be reanalyzed by 
the Industry Institute and by either the 
American University of Beirut Labora- 
tories or the French Medical School 
Laboratories. The analysis costs ‘shall 
be taxable to the person concerned. 


Article 4. Final decision regarding ap- 
proval or refusal of entry of the. im- 
ported flour shall be taken in the light 
of the analyses and shall take into ac- 
count the usual technical tolerance. 

Article 5. The present decision shall 
be published in the Official Gazette and 
communicated to whomever it may con- 
cern.—U.S. Embassy, Beirut. 





Venezuela Cancels Import 
Rules on Certain Items 


The Venezuelan Government has can- 
celed the previous import license re- 
quirement on radio receivers (Tariff 
item No. 721-04-01-3 and part of 721-04- 
01-4) weighing up to 20 kilograms per 
unit; television receivers (Tariff item 
No. 721-04-01-7) weighing up to 50 kilo- 
grams per unit; and phonographs 
(Tariff item No. 891-01-01-1 and 891-01. 
01-2) weighing up to 25 kilograms per 
unit, 

These license requirements were es- 
tablished on November 21, 1959, were 
reported in the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly of December 7, 1959, page 11, 
and now have been terminated only for 
the above mentioned items, effective 
February 17, 1960. Other license re- 
quirements established on November 21 


continue in effect.—U.S. Embassy, Ca- 
racas. 





Cambodia’s rice imports in January- 
November 1959, the latest period for 
which data are available, were 167,855 
cwt., of which Ecuador supplied 86,548 
cwt., and the United States, 81,303 cwt., 
according to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, 
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S. Africa Plans New Money System 


South Africa proposes to change over to a decimal coinage system 
in February 1961, and Decimalization Board has been appointed to 


develop plans. 


The principal unit under the new 
decimal arrangement will be the “rand,” 
valued at 10 shillings consisting of 100 
cents. In terms of the current pound 
(£), shilling (s.) and pence (d.) system, 
based upon valuation of British sterling, 
each new rand will be valued at one- 
half pound, equal to US$1.40, and each 
new cent will have a value of twelve- 
tenths of a current South African 
penny, US$0.014. 


A new banknote manufacturing plant, 
the first in South Africa, will be erected 
at an estimated cost of $840,000. Inas- 
much as the switch cannot be accom- 
plished overnight, a dual coinage system 
will be in effect for an uncertain period, 
even though the South African banks 
will completely convert during a week- 
end. 


Compensations Offered 


The South African Decimal Coinage 
Act of June 29, 1959, gives the Decimali- 
zation Board ‘wide power and responsi- 
bility for facilitating the transition, in- 
cluding compensation to owners of ac- 
counting and cash-registering machines 
presently geared to the sterling cur- 
rency system. All owners of f£s.d. 
machines wishing compensation were 
required to register their machines for 
compensation consideration. 


Users of accounting and cash-regis- 
tering equipment must either buy new 
mathines or convert those now in use. 
The Government will subsidize the 
changeover at an estimated national 
cost of several million pounds sterling. 


Importation of new types and makes 
of monetary machines may be expect- 
ed, but the Decimalization Board deems 
indiscriminate extrance of new import- 
ers into the domestic machine market 
undesirable. New applicants must show 
to the Director of Imports and Exports 
that they possess genuime agencies of 
satisfactory size and status before they 
will be granted permits to import a 
limited number of demonstration 
machines. After they have demonstrated 
the existence of a _ potential local 
market, they will be required to furnish 
satisfactory details of their proposed 
method of distribution, service facilities 
to be provided, and spare parts availa- 
bility. When completely satisfied with 
their representations the Director will 
issue an import permit for a limited 
number of units. 

The allocation may be gradually in- 
creased to enable new entrants to 
augment their sales volume provided 
the machines prove reliable, service and 
maintenance facilities continue satis- 
factorily available, and a firm additional 
market can be identified. 








To preclude an unnecessary drain on 
South African foreign exchange, import 
of all types of monetary machines will 
be limited. Import quotas will be as- 
signed to all approved existing machine 
companies in South Africa on the basis 
of two factors—the company’s foreign 
exchange allocation for import in 1956, 
1957, and 1958, and an estimate of the 
total amount of foreign exchange re- 
quired for replacement of all unconvert- 
ible £s.d. machines by new decimal 
machines. Allocations will be granted on 
the assumption that 85 percent of im- 
port allocations in those 3 years was for 
new business development and expan- 
sion and 15 percent for replacement of 
worn and obsolete machines. The global 
amount will be divided between the 
several machine companies in propor- 
tion to the estimated number and re- 
placement value of  unconvertible 
machines originally sold by them. 

A permit equal to 60 percent of the 
sum of those two amounts—past alloca- 
tions and foreign exchange required— 
considered as a basic allocation was to 
be allotted, commencing January 1, to 
each relevant machine company for 
importation of decimal machines. 


When the basic allocations have been 
exhausted the Director may issue 
further permits if supported by end-user 
applications, as well as a small foreign 
exchange allocation to cover inventory 
machines.—U.S. Embassy, Pretoria. 





Nicaragua Restricts Import 
Of Some Industrial Items 


Importation into Nicaragua of cotton- 
ginning plants, industrial plants for 
pasteurizing and sterilizing milk, equip- 
ment for the slaughter of cattle and 
hogs, and other equipment for slaughter- 
house requires prior approval of the 
Ministry of Economy, effective Febru- 
ary 11, 1960. The approval of the 
Ministry is subject to a favorable opin- 
ion of the National Economic Council 
(Consejo Nacional de Economia). 


The specific tariff classifications at- 
fected by this new ruling are as follows: 


712-02-02, Cotton-ginning plants; 716-13-23, 
industrial plants for the sterilization of milk 
(nonelectric); 716-13-24, industrial plants for 
the pasteurization of milk (nonelectric); 
721-06-05, industrial plants for the steriliza- 
tion and pasteurization of milk, electric; 
716-13-12 equipment for the slaughter of 
cattle and hogs; and 1716-03-08, winches, 
cranes, and aerial transport equipment for 
ee ee Oficial, February 2, 





Paraguan cotton consumption in 1959- 
60 probably will be around the 1958-59 
level of 16,000 bales, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 





FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Cuba Sets Pharmaceutical Rules 


The Cuban Government now requires 
the packing or repacking in Cuba of all 
pharmaceutical, biological, and organ- 
otherapeutic products imported for hu- 
man or veterinary use. 

New regulations have also been es- 
tablished for distribution of sample 
pharmaceutical products normally used 
for advertising purposes by Cuban phar- 
maceutical laboratories or by importers 
and repackers of pharmaceutical, bio- 
logical, and organotherapeutic products. 

Principal provisions of the new pack- 
ing regulations, enacted by decree No. 
2441 of February 19, are as follows: 

@ All pharmaceutical, biological, and 
organotherapeutic products intended 
for sale to the public must be packed 
or repacked in Cuba. Exceptions to this 
requirement will be determined by the 
Ministry of Commerce. The requirement 
will become effective 180 days after 
official publication of the decree in 
Gaceta Oficial of February 22, 1960. 

@ Cuban Customs authorities will not 
permit clearance of the products after 
the 180-day expiration period except 
upon presentation of a special permit 
issued by the Ministry of Commerce. 

@ To obtain a special permit, referred 
to above, the importer must file a sworn 
statement declaring that such items are 
imported for packing or repacking and 
resale to the public or that such im- 
ports are exempted from the regulation 
by the Ministry of Commerce. 

Main provisions of the new distribu- 
tion regulation, issued as Ministry of 
Commerce resolution No. 84, are the 
following: 

@ Distribution is prohibited of adver- 
tising samples whose weight or capacity 
is greater than 50 percent of the small- 
est size container authorized for resale 
by the Ministry of Commerce. 

@ Advertising samples must be la- 
beled or marked with the legend: 
“Muestra medica sin valor comerical 
(medical sample without commercial 
value). The lettering must be in yellow 
and affixed in a conspicuous place. 

@ Pharmacies are forbidden to keep 





Israel Increases Duties 
On Wide Range of Items 


Israel has increased duties on a wide 
range of items, among which are foods, 
beverages, electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances, communications equipment, 
rubber manufactures, and products of 
iron and steel. In addition, some items 
in the tariff schedule were defined to 
distinguish them for tariff purposes. 

Details on the new import duties are 
available on loan from the Near Eastern 
and African Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or 


from the Department’s 33 Field Offices. 
—U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 
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advertising samples on their premisés. 

@ Pharmaceutical, biological, and 
organotherapeutic products supplied 
free of charge or exclusively to charita- 
ble institutions, medical clinics, sani- 
tariums, or similar institutions of a co- 
operative nature, must carry a clearly 
visible legend reading: “Exclusivo para 
hospitales y clinicas. Prohibida su ven- 
ta al publico” (exclusively for use by 
hospitals and clinics. Sale to the public 
prohibited). 


—U.S. Embassy, Havana, and Official 
Gazette, Havana, February 22, 1960. 

These changes should be noted in De- 
partment of Commerce publication, 
“Pharmaceutical Regulations of Cuba,” 
World Trade Information Service series, 
part 2, No. 57-51, May 1957. 





Venezuela Amends Marking 
Rules for Imported Eggs 


The Venezuelan Government has 
recently enacted a resolution amending 
the marking requirements and_ the 
regulations established for the importa- 
tion of eggs. 

In addition to the standing require- 
ments that all eggs imported into 
Venezuela must be stamped individually 
with the word “IMPORTADO” and the 
grade (A, B, or C) conforming to the 
Venezuelan egg grading classification 
which went into effect on November 1, 
1958, under the resolution, the date of 
grading of the eggs must also be 
stamped on the case containing all 
graded eggs imported after March. 15, 
1960. The resolution also provides that 
only grade A eggs may be imported 
for human consumption, and that grades 
B and C eggs are to be imported ex- 
clusively for industrial end-uses. 

The resolution was published in 
Gaceta Official of February 18, 1960.— 
U.S. Embassy, Caracas. 

These changes should be noted in U.S. 
Department of Commerce publication 
“Preparing Shipments to Venezuela,” 
World Trade Information Service Re- 
port, part 2, No. 58-4, June 1958. 


Poland Adheres to 
Samples Convention 


Poland has acceded to the Interna- 
tional Convention to Facilitate the 
Importation of Commercial Samples and 
Advertising Material, bringing to 35 the 
number of countries to which the Con- 
vention will be applicable as of March 
19, 1960, when its terms become ap- 





plicable to Poland, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations has 
announced. 


The Convention provides for the 
temporary exemption from duties and 
other prohibitions and restrictions on 





Mexico Raises Food, 
Drug Registration Fee 


Fees for the registration of medicinals, 
toilet preparations, foods, and beverages 
with the Mexican Ministry of Health 
and Welfare were increased substantial- 
ly, effective January 1. 


-At the same time, renewal of registra- 
tions, previously required every 5 years 
for medicinals and toiletries, and every 
2 years for foods and beverages, was 
changed to an annual basis, and re- 
newal fees were increased. ‘“Certifica- 
tion” fees—paid through stamps affixed 
to each product prior to sale—were 
established at 0.05 peso per product for 
medicinals, and continued at 0.02 peso 
per product for cosmetics. Application 
of the new 0.05 peso certification fee 
to medicinals has been suspended, 
temporarily at least, because of protests 
from the pharmaceutical industry. 

The new peso fees for product regis- 
trations and renewals are as follows 
(1 peso= US$0.08) : 


Regis- 
tration Renew- 
: jee al fee 
Medicinals: 
Imported, finished itiapedpern ne 500 
Imported, semifinished .. ‘ 30 200 
Domestically produced. ............. 100 
Toiletries: 
When enterprise capitalized 
at 50,000 pesos or more ..........100 10 
When capitalized at under 
I 20 
Foods and Beverages: 
Imported, finished ........................500 100 
Imported in process of 
manufacture for finishing 
SS ea ara 300 100 
Domestically produced ............... 100 100 


The registration fee for imported 
medicinals and toiletries previously was 
200 pesos, for foods and beverages 50 
pesos, and all domestic products were 
subject to a 20-peso registration fee. 
Fees for renewal were the same as for 
original registration. With reference to 
foods and beverages, the decree provides 
that up to 5 varieties of a single product 
having the same trademark may be 
registered with payment of one regis- 
tration fee. 

Although the decree provides that 
payment of fees for annual renewal of 
registration should be made in January 
and February of each year, it is under- 
stood that subsequent regulations will 
permit payment to be made during the 
month in which registration of a par- 
ticular product originally was effected. 

These changes should be noted in 
U.S. Department of Commerce publica- 
tion, Pharmaceutical Regulations of 
Mexico, World Trade Information Serv- 
ice report, part 2, No. 57-78, August 
1957.—U.S. Embassy, Mexieo City. 





the importation into member countries 
of commercial samples, advertising 
material, and films. Copies of the Con- 
vention may be obtained on request 
for TIAS document 3920 from the U-S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., at 15 cents a copy. 


Foreign Commerce Week!) 
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Mexico Establishes 
New Forestry Law 


A new Forestry Law of Mexico was 
approved by the Mexican President on 
January 9, 1960, and published in the 
Diario Oficial on January 16. The new 
law, effective February 1, 1960, annuls 
the Forestry Law of Mexico of Decem- 
ber 30, 1947, and all subsequent forestry 
legislation conflicting with it. 

The new law is designed to regulate 
the conservation, restoration, develop- 
ment, and exploitation of the country’s 
forest resources. It will also regulate 
transport. and trade of forest, products, 
administration of the forestry service, 
and development and integration of the 
forest industry. 


Principal provisions of interest to po- 
tential U.S. investors and traders are as 
follows: Permits for commercial exploi- 
tation of Mexican forest resources will 
be granted only to Mexican nationals 
or to companies composed of Mexican 
nationals who are actually the organ- 
izers or promoters of the exploitation. 
Concessions may not be transferred 
without prior written consent of the ap- 
propriate authorities. 


The Subsecretariat of Forest Re- 
sources of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Livestock has jurisdiction over the 
administration of all forestry matters. 


All persons desiring to process forest 
raw materials must obtain permission 
from the Subsecretariat of Forest Re- 
sources before the respective industrial 
installation may be established or put 
into operation. 

Exportation of industrialized* forest 
products will be authorized only when 
requirements of the domestic market 
have been supplied. The Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce, with the advice 
of the forest authorities, will determine 
the degree of industrialization which 
forest products must undergo before 
their exportation will be authorized. 

Exportation of logs is prohibited. Ex- 
portation of plants utilized as raw mate- 
rials for the manufacture of hormones 
and other industrial products is also 
prohibited. 

Regulations under the Forestry Law 
of December 1947 will continue in ef- 
fect, insofar as they do not conflict 
with the new law, until such time as 
the regulations under the new law are 
issued. An English translation of the 
old forestry law regulation can be pur- 
chased from the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Mexico, Plaza Santos 
Degollado No. 10, Mexico, D.F., Mexico, 
which presumably will issue an English 
translation of the new law and its reg- 
ulations.—U.S. Embassy, Mexico City. 





Exports of Maryland tobacco rose 
nearly 22 percent in 1959 to a total of 
144 million pounds, valued at $9.9 mil- 
lion, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 


March 21, 1960 
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| India Increases Cotton 
Import Quota 


The Indian cotton import quota 
is increased by an additional 50,- 
000 bales, the Government an- 
nounced on February 16. 

The additional quota, which is on 
a global basis, covers import of 
staple lengths of 1 1/16 inch and 
longer. The new quota reportedly 
is to fill the textile industry’s re- 
quirements for spinning counts over 
60's. 

Import licenses will be issued by 
the Joint Chief Controller of Im- 
ports and Exports in Bombay on 
the strength of the Textile Commis- 
sioner’s quota allotment letters al- 
ready issued to mills, and half of 
the quantity allocated must be im- 
ported before May 31, 1960. 


PRPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPAPPAPP AA 


Chile Lowers Import 
Guarantee Deposit 


The Chilean International Exchange 
Commission has reduced the 3,500-per- 
cent import guarantee deposit which 
was applied to the c.if. value of goods 
included in Category G to 1,500 percent 
of the c.if. value, another step in fur- 
ther liberalization of Chilean import re- 
strictions. Announcement of this meas- 
ure was contained in Circular No. 219 
of the International Exchange Commis- 
sion and became effective February 
12, 1960. 

Goods included in Category G are 
those generally considered as luxuries 
or those which are produced in sufficient 
quantities by domestic industries and 
hence are subject to the highest of the 
seven import deposit categories. The 
seven categories and the corresponding 
deposits now are as follows: 

A, 5 percent; B, 50 percent; C, 100 
percent; D, 200 percent; E, 400 percent; 
F, 1,000 percent and G, 1,500 percent.— 
U.S. Embassy, Santiago. 

These changes should be noted in U.S. 
Department of Commerce publication, 
Licensing and Exchange Controls— 
Chile, World Trade Information Service 
report, part 2, No. 58-8, January 1958. 





Ghana Cites Details of 
Freeze on French Assets 


The Government of Ghana, in an ef- 
fort to compensate for any possible 
damage to persons or property in Ghana 
resulting from the atomic explosion in 
the Sahara, has announced details of 
its freeze of French assets in Ghana. 
The freeze action, effective from Feb- 


(Continued on page 24) 






FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


New Cotton Fumigation 
Rules Set in India 


India has made changes in its cotton 
fumigation rules which will make it 
unnecessary for U.S. shippers to fumi- 
gate samples of cotton sent to that 
country, according to information re- 
ceived from the official Plant Quar- 
antine and Fumigation Station in Bom- 


bay. Packing regulations remain as be- 
fore. 


The new regulations are summarized 
as follows: 

@ Samples of American cotton may 
be imported by air at designated air- 
ports in principal Indian cities. 

@ Cotton samples must not exceed 
20 pounds gross weight and must be 
packed in insectproof containers. 


@ The cotton will be inspected by an 
Indian official upon arrival and will be 
fumigated or disinfected. 

@ Information accompanying a sam- 
ple should include country of origin, 
type of cotton, quantity, name and ad- 
dress of shipper and of the consignee. 

@ The importer must pay a fee to 
cover the expense of fumigation or dis- 
infection. 

@ The importer or his agent should 
arrange for receiving cotton samples 
from the Collector of Customs. 

@ Cotton samples to be transshipped 
through India to a third country must 
be packed in insectproof containers and 
accompanied by a phytosanitary certi- 
ficate. 

@ The Government of India assumes 
no liability for any loss, damage, or 
delay which may be incurred. 

The new regulations supersede those 
reported in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
February 22, 1960, page 7. 


South Africa Considers 
Higher Motorcar Tariff 


South Africa is considering a gradu- 
ated 10-year plan to establish a high 
tariff on motorcar imports. The pur- 
ported objective is to enable South 
African manufacturers to make car 
parts economically in the face of keen 
import competition. Board of Trade 
officials have urged domestic producers 
to expand their use of union-made 
products. The small volume of require- 
ments of the South African motorcar 
industry precludes competitive pricing 
in comparison with the heavy volume of 
foreign manufacturers. 

The major benefit to South Africa 
from development of additional sources 
of supply would be increased domestic 
purchases as new industries offered 
more jobs to new employees. A direct 
result of increased duty on imported 
parts would be a servere diminishment 
or complete stoppage of completely 
assembled imported autos. 











FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Foreign-Owned Security 
Register Set by Spain 


A Special Registry for foreign-owned 
securities and capital shares of Spanish 
industrial firms was established by an 
order published in the Spanish Official 
Bulletin of the State of February 10. 


The order on registration is applicable 
to all “stocks, shares, obligations or 
other fixed-income securities” issued by 
Spanish industrial firms, now owned by 
or which may be acquired by forrigners 
wherever resident, by Spaniards cus- 
tomarily resident abroad, or by foreign 
juridic persons. The order also provides 
that within 1 month after the day fol- 
lowing publication—that is, after Feb- 
rtary 12, 1960—the foregoing categories 
of persons must report to the Special 
Registry any such shares or securities 
they possess dating from before July 
27, 1959. All officials and private banks 
in Spain must report aH securities on 
deposit for such persons. Spanish firms 
must report all capital shares issued 
to or transferable to foreigners. 

In addition, Spanish firms which ap- 
ply under the decree of July 27, 1959, 
for foreign capital participation must 
notify the Special Registry of the pro- 
posed investment at the time of appli- 
cation, and thereafter of the action 
taken. Spanish firms with foreign stock- 
holders must notify the Registry of any 
medium or long-term credits received, 
whether domestic or foreign, within 8 
days following concession of the credits, 
or following authorization of the issu- 
ance of bonds, or the date of the pres- 
ent order, for credits already authorized 
since July 27, 1959. 

All notaries, exchange and securities 
brokers, and commercial agents are re- 
quired to report to the Special Registry, 
within 48 hours, every transfer or pur- 
chase or sales transaction of industrial 
securities issued by Spanish firms, for 
which registration is required by this 
order. 

The repatriation of foreign invest- 
ments or their earnings, or reinvest- 
ment of earnings or profits realized 
from sales of such securities or other 
convertible pesetas, is to be permitted 
only for investments duly inscribed in 
the Special Registery. 

The order also specifies that a report 
is to be prepared, as soon as possible, 
of the special provisions which may be 
required by particular legislation gov- 





British Honduras, Dominica, Jamaica, 
and Trinidad have informed the Federal 
Government of the West Indies they 
have accepted the terms of the citrus 
agreement negotiated last year in Lon- 
don (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 
7, 1960, p. 8). The Government will 
therefore accord formal approval to 


the agreement.—U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Port of Spain. 
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erning foreign investment in Spanish 
motion picture, petroleum, banking, in- 
surance, and shipping enterprises. 

The new Special Registry is to be ad- 
ministered jointly by the Directorate 
General of Banking and Investments, 
and the Spanish Foreign Exchange In- 
stitute.-U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 

The decree of July 27, 1959, on for- 
eign investments was announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 3, 
1959, page 21, and reguwations for ap- 
plication of this decree, in the issue of 
February 1, 1960, page 11. 





Germany Implements .. . 


(Continued from page 7) 
labeling requirements and exemptions 
therefrom. 

Some provisions of the ordinances re- 
quire further interpretation and will be- 
come meaningful only after it has 
become known how they are applied in 
practice. Only in a few instances does 
the law allow for a transitional period 
during which business people will have 
time to adapt their trade to the new 
conditions. The lawmakers provided for 
prepration of a food code to guide the 
Jaw-enforcing authorities. This code, 
however, patterned after the Austrian 
food code (Codex Alimentarius Austria- 
cus), is to be based on experience 
gained from administering the present 
law. Some time, therefore, will be re- 
quired before the obscurities of the new 
legislation are cleared up. 

A proposal for authorization of an 
additive has first to be submitted to the 
Government’s scientific advisory com- 
mittee, it is assumed. However, the 
Government need not accept the latter’s 
recommendations, even if positive. 
Against such a decision by the Govern- 
ment apparently no judicial recourse 
exists. 


Impact Tentatively Assessed 


The actual impact of the new law on 
imports can be only tentatively assessed. 
So far, no case of impounded shipment 
has been reported. Reports indicate that 
German fruit importers are reluctant to 
place new orders unless they are as- 
sured that the shipments of foreign 
suppliers are in conformity with the 
new law. 

The reduced tolerance levels for addi- 
tives to fruits might lead to a higher 
rate of spoilage of fruits arriving in 
Germany. Commodities from countries 
far away from the German market 
would consequently be particularly af- 
fected by the new food standards. This, 
in conjunction with the complete inter- 
diction of certain additives—for ex- 
ample, colors, wax coating—leads to the 
preliminary conclusion that one of the 
main and immediate effects of the new 
German Food Law is a competitive ad- 
vantage for fruit exporters nearest the 
German market—Italy, Spain—to the 
detriment of other fruit exporting coun- 
tries. 

U.S. exporters affected by the new 






Hong Kong Raises 
Tobacco Tariff 


Hong Kong has increased tariff rates 
on tobacco imports, effective February 
24, 1960. 

Duty increases are substantial, rang- 
ing between HK$1.90 and HK$2.00 per 


pound, or 30 to 50 percent higher than 
former rates. The colony maintains a 
preferential rate structure on tobacco 
items under the Imperial Preference 
System subjecting those of British Com- 
monwealth origin and manufacture to 
lower rates than imports from other 
sources, The margin of rate preference 
is continued generally unchanged in the 
new duties. 


The revised rates, both preferential 
and regular, with former rates in pa- 
rentheses, in Hong Kong dollars pe: 
pound, are as follows (HK$1=US$0.- 
175): 


Unmanufactured tobacco, unstripped: 

Containing 10 percent or more moisture by 
weight: Of Commonwealth origin, 5.45 (3.55): 
other, 5.75 (3.85). 

Containing less than 10 percent of- moistur: 
by weight: Of Commonwealth origin, 65.45 
(3.58); other, 5.78 (3.88). 


Unmanufactured tobacco, stripped: 

Containing 10 percent or more moisture by 
weight: Of Commonwealth origin, 5.60 (3.70) 
other, 5.90 (3.90). 

Containing less than 10 percent of moisture 
by weight: Of Commonwealth origin 5.75 
(3.85): other, 6.05 (4.05). 


Manufactured tobacco: 

Cigars: Of Commonwealth origin and man- 
ufacture, 6.50 (4.50): of Commonwealth man- 
ufacture only, 7.25 (5.25); not of Common- 
wealth origin or manufacture, 9.00 (7.00). 

Cigarettes: Of Commonwealth origin and 
manufacture 6.60 (4.70), of Commonwealth 
manufacture only, 7.20 (5.30), not of Com- 
monwealth origin or manufacture 8.10 (6.20). 


Other manufactured tobacco, including 
snuff and cigar cuttings: Of Commonwealth 
origin and manufacture 5.20 (3.30): of Com- 
monwealth manufacture only, 5.80 (3.%): 
Chinese prepared tobacco 4.90 (3.00): othe: 
varieties, that is, non-Commonwealth with 
exception of Chinese 6.70 (4.80). 





regulations are advised to communicate 
with their agents in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany for instructions concern- 
ing shipments to that market. 


The new food law, which amends and 
supplements the basic food law of Jan- 
uary 17, 1936, as amended August 14, 
1943 (see Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Feb. 16, 1959, p. 13), grew out of efforts 
to devise more up-to-date and more 
stringent food controls which began 
about 10 years ago when the carcinogen- 
ic effects of certain color agents used 
in foods came to light. Only as imple- 
menting ordinances are issued will it be 
possible to more fully assess the effects 
of this new legislation on commerce in 
food and food products.—U.S. Embassy, 
Bonn. . 

The new action should be noted in 
referring to U.S. Department of Com- 
merce publication, Marking and Labe!- 
ing Requirements of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, World Trade 
Information Service report, part 2, No. 
56-53, May 1956. 
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PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPIPIE III I FAA 


Danish Annual Covers 
Export Trade 


Denmark Exports—1959-60, a spe- 
cial edition published annually in 
the English language by Brsen, 
Denmark’s Commercial and Ship- 
ping Daily, 4 Raadhuspladsen, Co- 
penhagen V, Denmark, deals with 
Danish export business. 


The publication includes informa- 
tion on agriculture, dairy and poul- 
try, fishing, canning, industrial 
products, shipbuilding, “nontrade 
services, and other items of interest. 

A copy of this publication is 
available for review>in the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., or in any of the 
Department’s Field Offices. 





Patrol Boat Bidding 
Opened by Colombo 


Bids are invited until May 3 for the 
supply of four fast patrol boats to the 
Royal Ceylon Navy. 

The boats are required for sea patrols 
in shallow water under moderate to 
rough weather conditions throuyhout 
the year. Length will be 80 to 90 feet 
between perpendiculars; beam, 18 to 20 
feet moulded; draught, not to exceed 5 
feet; displacement, with full load, not 
to exceed 65 tons; hull, steel welded or 
rivetted; engines, high-speed diesel driv- 
ing two shafts; speed, 25 knots contin- 
uous rating. 

Bids are invited by the Chairman, 
Tender Board, Ministry of Defense and 
External Affaris, P.O. Box 572, Colombo. 
Tender documents are available on loan 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 





Togo Government Invites 
Printing Machine Offers 


The Government of Togo wants offset 
printing machinery, silk-screen printing 
apparatus, photo-offset blockmaking 
equipment, line-adjusting typewriters, 
and similar machinery. As_ personnel 
using these machines will be inexperi- 
enced and local service facilities gen- 
erally are not available, the machines 
Should be as simple as possible. 

Inquiries, offers, and descriptive litera- 
ture, in English, should be forwarded to 
Russel Howe, Adviser, Information and 
Press, P.O. Box 388, Lome. Prices should 
be quoted delivered Lome, with delivery 
time. Operating manuals and instruc- 
tions should be in French. 


March 21, 1960 





Foreign Governments Invite Bids 





Variety of Electrical Items, Trucks, 


Rope, Paper, Other Goods Wanted 


Several foreign governments, through their author.zed procurement 
agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. suppliers. 

Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Greece 


Artificial insemination equipment, 
estimated value $10,000; bids invited 
until March 21 by Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Directorate of Agriculture, Votani- 
kos, Athens. 


Barbed wire, 200 tons, and wire net, 
10 tons, estimated value $47,700; bids 
invited until March 28 by Ministry of 
Agriculture, General Director of For- 
ests, Athens. 


Manila rope, 23,301 kilograms, esti- 
mated value $17,865; bids invited until 
April 7 by Piraeus Port Authority 
(OLP), Piraeus. 


Diesel engine generating units, 10, 
estimated total value $115,000; bids in- 
vited until April 12 by Public Power 
Corporation (PPC), 30 Chalkokondyli 
Street, Athens. 

Additional information and assistance 
to prospective’ bidders may be obtained 
from the Greek Foreign Trade Admin- 
istration, 2211 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C.* 


India 


Iron and steel materials, 7,159 long 
tons, consisting of joists, 2,270 tons; 
channels, 1,070 tons; angles, 2,524 tons; 
rounds, 575 tons; flats, 400 tons; sheets, 
20 tons; wire, 300 tons; tender No. 
DLF/13A/57; bids invited until March 
30 by Iron and Steel Controller, 33 
Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta 1. Tender 
documents may be obtained free of 
charge from India Supply Mission, 
2536 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D.C. 

Hot line tools and equipment for 
Bombay State Electricity Board, ten- 
der No. SE-150; bid deadline April 14. 

Greasing units, heavy duty, for serv- 
icing and lubrication of trucks and con- 
struction equipment; bids invited until 
April 19 by India Supply Mission at the 
above address. Tender reference No. 
SE-57/REIN. 

Mobile weir tank and mobile hydrau- 
lic jacking unit; tender No. SE-154; 
bid deadline May 3; and cables, pliable 
armored flexible, tender No. SE.155; 
May 5; for Neyveli Lignite Corporation 
Ltd., Madras. 

Bid documents, including terms and 





specifications, may be obtained for $2 
each from the India Supply Mission at 
the above address. 


Iran 

Acetylene carbide, 40.7 metric tons; 
bids invited until April 19 by Iranian 
State Railways, Tehran.* 

Paper-backed aluminum foil, 40,300 
bobbins, bid deadline April 30; gum 
salicum, 36 tons, and gum gloria, 13 
tons, April 22; gum arabic, 16 tons, gum 
salicum, 7 tons, gum gloria, 4 tons, 
April 23; kraft paper and semikraft, 
2,699 tons, kraft paper for preparation 
of glue-backed tape, 50 tons, April 26. 

Cellulosic film, 24,050 bobbins, red cel- 
lulosic tear tape, 6,500 spools, solvent 
for cellulosic film, 9,500 kilograms, bid 
deadline May 1; cigarette paper, 168,500 
bobbins, May 4. : 

Bids invited by Iranian Tobacco Mo- 
nopoly, Tehran.* 

Sugar packing machines, 8, capacity 
30 to 40 tons each in 8-hour period; 
bids invited until April 21 by Director 
General, Sugar Administration, Ministry 
of Customs and Monopolies, Kakhe 
Darayi, Tehran. Performance bond of 
5 percent of bid price required.* 

Iraq 

Supply of electric lamps for Ministry 
of Health, bids invited until March 27; 
air-conditioning equipment for Director- 
ate General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
March 27; sewerage water tank trucks, 
2, for Ministry of Health, April 10; 
motorcycles, 30, with side cars, for Di- 
rectorate General of Police, April 24. 

Bids invited by Central Purchasing 
Board, Ministry of Finance, Baghdad.* 

Copper wire, 250 pounds, EMW/107; 
filtering, and chlorinating trailer 
EMW/108; electrical starters, 3, EMW/ 
109; ridge poles, ORD/41; cloth, 300,000 
meters, ORD/42; bid deadline April 13. 

Gasoline electric plants, 100, SIGS/1; 
spare parts for battery changers, 
SIGS/2; power units, 100, SIGS/3; com- 
ponents for secondary portable bat- 
teries, SIGS/4; battery chargers, 100, 
SIGS/5; spare parts for switchboard 
type TC-4, SIGS/6; portable charging 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Business Leads Cited in Calcutta 


Numerous inquiries have been received by the U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral at Calcutta from Indian enterprises wishing to locate business con- 


tacts in the United States. 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to U.S. firms where 
indicated; reports on other firms will be prepared upon request to the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., as described in box 


item on page 17. 


Export Opportunities 





AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 

S. C. Sanyal, P. O. Raniganj, District 
Burdwan, West Bengal, is interested in 
importing automobile equipment—bear- 
ings, fuel pumps, garage equipment, 
steering wheels and accessories and ig- 
nition distributors. 

Mohamed Hossain Rajbhai, 32-B 
Dharamtollah St., Calcutta 13, desires 
to import automotive parts and acces- 
sories. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Goyals (Pvt.), Ltd., 19 Motijheel Ave., 
Dum-Dum, Calcutta 28, is interested 
in importing electrical appliances, appa- 
ratus and instruments, small types; 
testing meters and thermometers for 
electrical industry; small balancing ma- 
chines, small riveting machines to rivet 
small rotors (all for small-scale electri- 
cal industry). 


LUMBER 

Hindusthan Bobbin Industries, 15 
Canal East Road, Calcutta 4, wishes to 
import douglas fir (oregon pine). Holds 
import license. WTD 6/23/59. 


MACHINE TOOLS 

Venus Hardware Agency, 113-G Neta- 
ji Subhas Rd., Calcutta 1, wants to 
represent in India, U.S. manufacturers 
and exporters of machine tools. 

S. R. D. Trading Co., 71 Canning St., 
Rm. C-101, Calcutta 1, desires to im- 
port machine tools. 


MACHINERY 

Mehta Millstores Co., 15 Netaji Sub- 
has Rd., Calcutta 1, is interested in 
sales representation in India for U.S. 
manufacturers of cotton textile machin- 
ery such as spinning, weaving, and fin- 
ishing machinery. 

Shree Hanuman Industries, 178 Ma- 
hatma Gandhi Rd., P.O. Box 6771, Cal- 
cutta 7, wants, to import rolling mill 
plant for manufacture of welded steel 
tubes ranging from % to 2 in. diameter 
(outside). 

Shree Hanuman Industrial Corp., 8 
India Exchange Pl., Calcutta, desires 
to import machinery for manufacture 
of kraft paper. 

Indian Commercial Enterprise, p-22 
Swallow Lane, Calcutta, is interested 


in importing machinery for benefacting 
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very low-grade graphite to high grade. 
WTD 7/2/54. 

Parrot Hosiery Factory, 14/2 Sova- 
ram Bysack St., Calcutta 7, desires to 
import complete set of calendering ma- 
chine for calendering mercerized hosiery 
knitted fabrics. 


Eastern Traders, 8 Pretoria St., Cal- 
cutta 16, is interested in importing 
electrogalvanizing, pipemaking, and acid 
plants. 

R. B. Rodda & Co., Ltd., 2 Wellesley 
Pl., Calcutta, is inteersted in importing 
coal mining machinery. WTD 5/22/59. 

Ajitsaria Iran & Steel Works, 1/a 
Vansittart Row, Calcutta, desires to im- 
port wire-drawing and steel-coiling ma- 
chinery. WTD 3/5/59. 

R. Sen & Co., 10/1 Elgin Rd., Calcut- 
ta, is interested in importing machinery 
for producting formaldehyde. WTD 
7/8/59. 

Tata Locomotive & Engineering Co., 
Ltd., Automobile Division, Jamshedpur 
4, India, desires to expand manufac- 
turing program and is interested in the 
following equipment. Electrical gas-fired 
as -well as induction hardening equip- 
ment required for heat-treating the 


automobile parts; equipment for wash-- 


ing, pickling, and bonderizing automo- 
bile components; spray painting booth 
and drying ovens for paints of semi- 
automatic nature, generally used in 
large automobile factories. 

Butt-welding as well as gas-cutting 
machines for sheets, bars, and slab 
materials; spot-welding and seam-weld- 
ing machines with electronic control; 
rotary-type arc generators; push and 
pinch spot-welding guns as well as spot- 
welding transformers equipped with 
electronic control; high frequency port- 
able electric tools, such as nut runners, 
shears, sanders, drills, and grinders, 
suitable for 265 v., 200 c. a.c. supply as 
well as balancers. 

Hoists for smaller capacities (from 10 
to 400 kg.) with electric or pneumatic 
control for raising or lowering the work 
piece on fixtures; other factory equip- 
ment like oil separator and oil centri- 
fugal for separating oil from chips; 
electrohydraulic portable rivet guns for 
rivetting under carriage frames of 
trucks. WTD 2/27/59. 

Modern Engineering Works, 66 Pathu- 
riaghat St., Calcutta 6, wants to import 
machinery for manufacturing wire nails, 
wood and machine screws from used 
haulage ropes, and for winding wire. 


Wide & Co., 16 Canning St., Calcut- 
ta 1, is interested in importing metal- 
working machinery, tin container-mak- 
ing machinery, and machine tools. WTD 
12/1/59. 


Ramchandra Bajranglall, 173 Mahat- 
ma Gandhi Rd., Calcutta 7, wants to im- 
port rubber-mixing mills and separating 
machines. WTD 9/27/56. 


Toshniwal Bros. (Pvt.) Ltd. 172 
Dharamtolla St., Calcutta 13, wants to 
import equipment for testing permanent 
magnets (specifications available); 
spring load testers (tension) of capacity 
ranging from 2 to 50 tons; medium-size, 
56-lb. capacity, high-vacuum melting 
and pouring induction furnaces. WTD 
12/3/58. 

Hind Construction, Ltd., 8 India Ex- 
change Pl., Calcutta 1. This firm has 
received Government of Assam contract 
for construction of the main concrete 
dam over the Umian River in Assam 
and is interested in obtaining the fol- 
lowing equipment, preferably through 
Indian agent: Aerial cableways, 2 num- 
bers, 5-ton capacity hook load type 
radial traveling cableways for placing 
concrete on river dam; concrete weigh 
batching plant—complete with concrete 
mixers and other components, fully 
automatic. 

B. K. Kedia, Swadeshi Sugar Sup- 
pliers (Pvt.), Ltd., 4 Ramkanto Rakhit 
Lane, Calcutta 1, is interested in ob- 
taining machinery to set up a paper- 
making plant at Varanasi (U.P.), In- 
dia. Capacity 20/50 tons per day. Raw 
materials—textile rags, hemp, waste- 
paper, and imported wood pulp. High- 
grade commercial paper to be produced. 


Investment Opportunities 





Steelsworth, Ltd., 1 Rupehand Roy 
St., Calcutta 7, seeks U.S. collabora- 
tion in the form of capital equipment 
and know-how to set up a plant in As- 
sam to manufacture commercial paper 
and boards with a daily capacity of 30 
tons. Can invest up to 4 million rupees 
(1 rupee = US$0.21). WTD 11/10/59. 

Nanalal M. Varma & Co. (Pvt.) Lid, 
135 Canning St., Calcutta 1, seeks US. 
collaboration in the, form of capital 
equipment and know-how for setting up 
a plant in India to manufacture drill- 
ing bits, drills, conveyors, and safety 
lamps, acid type, used in collieries. 
WTD 12/4/59. 

Everest Industries, 1/47 Netaji Nagar, 
Calcutta 40, manufacturer of polishing 
materials, is interested in U.S. financial 
assistance for capital equipment and 
also in know-how for expansion of exist- 
ing operations. Desires comprehensive 
catalogs of suitable plant for grinding 
of burnt dolomite up to 400 mesh avoid- 
ing atmospheric moisture and with 4 
minimum capacity of 4 cwt. per shift 
for manufacturing white polish (met- 

(Continued on page 15, 
following supplement) 
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@ The third in a series of four summaries of economic 
developments in 1959 and prospects in 1960 for individual 


countries of principal interest to U.S. traders and investors. 


In This Issue 


Nine Countries in the Western Hemisphere 





© A subsequent issue will cover the Near East and Africa. The 
first summary, covering the Far East, appeared in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly on February 29, 1960, and the second, 
covering Western Europe, on March 14, 

















Canada 


Canada’s gross product in 1959 is es- 
timated to have increased by 7 percent 
in value and by 5 percent in volume 
over 1958. This marked advance, the 
largest since 1956, recorded the fur- 
ther movement out of a recession which 
had provided a nearly static national 
product in the two preceding years. It 
was expected to be followed, in 1960, 
by a further gain of perhaps 5 percent 
because of the favorable background of 
national and international conditions in 
which the year began. 

Domestic production and consumption 
were at a high level and advancing. In 
addition, the export outlook was prom- 
ising because of the vigorous forward 
stride in the U. S. economy and the 
progress being made in most countries 
toward currency convertibility and the 
removal of discrimination against dol- 
lar goods. Canadian imports as well as 
exports were expected to continue to 
show improvement. They had in good 
measure recovered. from their pro- 
nounced cyclical decline in 1957-58 but 
were still below the phenomenally high 
level of 1956, the last boom year. 

The actual figure for the 1959 gross 
national product was not yet published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at the time of going to press here. It is 
considered as likely to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 34.75 billion Canadian dol- 
lars—a new high record by a substan- 
tial margin—compared with C$325 
billion in 1958, C$31.75 billion in 1957, 
and C$30.5 billion in 1956 (in current 
market prices for the respective years). 


Higher Domestic and Foreign Trade 


Retail sales, as reported through No- 
vember, were 5 percent higher than in 
1958. The largest gain was in the auto- 
mobile category, which was 10 percent 
higher. Department store and drug 
sales advanced 6 percent; variety and 
shoe sales, 5 percent; and grocery and 
combination store sales, 4 percent. 

Regional gains followed the national 
average except in the Atlantic Prvinces 
and Manitoba, where they were higher 
than the average by 6 percent and 8 
percent, respectively, and Saskatche- 
wan, where they were lower by about 
4 percent. In all Provinces, the gain in 
motor vehicles was outstanding. 

Exports (of Canadian production), 
after 3 years at the 4.8-billion-dollar 
level, pushed upward past the 5-billion- 
dollar mark in 1959 to establish a new 
high-record value of C$5.1 billion. Im- 
ports, which had declined sharply in 
1958 to C$5.2 billion, revived sharply 
to $5.6 billion, almost exactly their 


1957 value and within striking distance 
of the alltime high of $5.7 billion re- 
corded in the. boom year 1956, 
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Western Hemisphere 


Exports were higher in all quarters 
of 1959 than in the corresponding 1958 
periods. In the last quarter, however, 
there was a particularly sharp increase, 
which was in part a reflection of the 
effect of the U. S. steel strike on de- 
mand for primary steel, rolling mill 
products, and pipe. Canada’s exports of 
these items, which are normally not 
large, were very much increased to the 
United States. 


Position of U.S. in Export Trade 


Partly because of the increase in 
steel exports to the United States, the 
share of the United States in total Ca- 
nadian exports rose to 61 percent, the 
highest ratio since 1950. However, the 
$300 million advance—from C$2.9 to 3.2 
billion—in shipments to the United 
States not only included the steel gains 
but was a more generalized reflection 
of improving commodity demand. 

Increases in exports to the United 
States included newsprint, planks and 
boards, woodpulp, nickel, copper, whis- 
ky, asbestos, petroleum, iron ore, 
engines and boilers, farm machinery, 
fertilizers, and aircraft. Losses were re- 
corded in cattle, aluminum, zinc, barley, 
and fresh and frozen fish. The uranium 
trade increased but, by reason of the 
stretch-out in U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission contracts with Canadian 
producers, fell off in the fourth quar- 
ter; also, plank and board exports were 
down, presumably because of a delayed 
effect of the British Columbia labor dis- 
pute. 

Exports to Commonwealth countries 
rose strongly in the fourth quarter. 
However, for the year as a whole the 
gain in shipments to the United King- 
dom was less than 2 percent, and there 
was a decline of 3 percent in exports 
to the rest of the Commonwealth. 
Wheat sales to the United Kingdom 
were nearly maintained but sales to 
India were down. Last year India took 
particularly large quantities under spe- 
cial credit arrangements. Many of the 
European countries bought less wheat 
but sales to West Germany and Japan, 
as well as to Poland, increased. 

Total commodity exports to the Ger- 
man Federal Republic registered a large 
decline because of the virtual disap- 
pearance of once-large shipments of air- 
craft produced under NATO contracts. 
Exports to Japan, which declined in 
1958, returned again to the 1957 level. 
Exports to Latin America were down, 
overall, with losses to Brazil, Mexico, 
and Cuba and increases to Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Chile. 


Sources, Composition of Imports 

The trend in imports from the United 
States was in contrast with that of ex- 
ports to this country, in that the im- 
ports, although advanced in value to 
C$3.8 billion from $3.6 billion in 1958, 





represented a decline in the U.S. share 
of the trade—68 percent of imports 
from all countries in 1959 as compared 
with 69 percent in 1958. This lower par- 
ticipation also reflected the steel strike, 
which not only sent increased quanti- 
ties of Canadian steel south over the 
border but cut back on the larger trade 
that normally moves north to supply 
certain special kinds of Canadian de- 
mand. Also of some significance on the 
negative side of U.S. participation was 
the diversion of Canadian purchases of 
raw cotton. from this country, as well 
as the further decline in the coal and 
petroleum business resulting from _in- 
creasing Canadian use of native liquid 
fuel resources. 

On the plus side of imports from the 
United States was the strong increase 
in the classically large business in U.S. 
automobiles and parts. However, this 
gain was not as large as it would have 
been had not Canadian imports of fin- 
ished automobiles from the United 
Kingdom and Europe continued to ad- 
vance significantly. Automobiles from 
the United Kingdom were the outstand- 
ing item of increase in the C$597 mil- 
lion of goods imported from that coun- 
try, which is Canada’s second supplier. 
Other important increases in U.K. ex- 
port trade to Canada were in steam 
turbo generators and diesel engines. 

The very large industrial machinery 
import from the United States, which 
is the largest group item of trade, was 
rising strongly all year, especially in 
the construction, excavating, and min- 
ing division, Agricultural machinery and 
tractors also recorded a very large in- 
crease. 

Imports from Europe, aside from the 
larger trade in automobiles, the out- 
standing item, increased in electrical 
apparatus from Germany and in steel 
from Belgium and Luxembourg. There 
was a two-thirds increase in imports 
from Japan, in which textiles were out- 
standing but steel products, including 
pipe, and hardwood plywood, glass 
plastics, cameras, and many other iiems 
were represented. Imports from Latin 
America recorded smaller purchases of 
petroleum from Venezuela in favor of 
Saudi Arabia and increased imports of 
raw cotton from Mexico. 


Effects of Premium Exchange Tariff 

An increasing premium on Canadian 
dollars in foreign exchange markets 
continued to favor imports during ‘he 
year. Although the deficit in the balance 
of payments on merchandise account 
widened, the inflow of capital arising 
out of the high and advancing demand 
for money continued to provide a more- 
than-sufficient cover. New. York quota- 
tions as recorded by the Federal! Re- 
serve Board rose from an average of 
US$1.034 to the Canadian dollar in / 
uary to $1.055 in October, after wich 
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there was a small decline to $1.052 in 
November and to $1.051 in December. 
Developments in the customs regula- 
tion of trade were not altogether favor- 
able in that an upward revision in the 
seasonal duties on fruits and vegetables 
went into effect during the year and 
negotiations were opened under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade to revise the textile schedule of 
the tariff in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board. 


Customs valuation continued to be- 
come more stringent and the list of 
goods requiring marking for origin was 
expanded. Early in 1960, however, the 
lifting of the sanitary prohibition on 
swine and uncooked pork -from the 
United States ended a restriction which 
had been in effect since 1952. 


Strong Industrial Revival 


The outstanding production gain of 
the year was in industry, including 
manufacturing, which, by the fourth 
quarter, was shown by the official in- 
dexes to have arrived at an overall level 
of operation never before exceeded. 
This level was about 6 percent above 
that of the last quarter of 1958 and 1 
percent above the mark for the last 
quarter of 1956, which was the height 
of the boom period. 


The revival in consumer demand for 
durables—as the result of which the 
trend in inventories was once more to- 
ward accumulation—was one of the 
significant developments in this expan- 
sive situation. Another was the turn- 
about in the outlook for business capital 
expenditure which became apparent 
about midyear. 

Outlays for machinery and equipment, 
which had fallen sharply during the re- 
cession and were forecast at the begin- 
ning of the year to go still lower, in fact 
registered substantial gain as the year 
progressed, 

Support for industrial expansion came 
from a greatly improved level of cor- 
porate profits. Having turned upward in 
late 1958, they were 18 percent higher 
for the reported first three quarters of 
1959. These profit gains were generally 
distributed but were particularly im- 
pressive in iron and steel products, tex- 
tile products, and chemicals. Mining pro- 
fits also recovered although they failed 
to reach the level of 1956. Nevertheless, 
the improving tone in nonferrous metal 
markets was accompanied by announce- 
ment of some new mine projects. 

The continuing development of nat- 
ural gas and petroleum resources also 
brought into being further additions to 
the industrial complex, especially in 
chemicals. Finally, the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway caused favorable 
effects on industrialization regionally— 
both in Great Lakes and River loca- 
tions. 


Few Setbacks fo Industrial Progress 
Setbacks to industrial progress were 

relatively few. Tight money and higher 

Interest rates had had an unfavorable 
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effect on residential construction and 
there was a slowing down in this in- 
dustry, activity in which had been a 
boon to the labor market in 1958. 


Labor disputes were not numerous but 
there was a summer-long strike of 27,- 
000 forestry workers in British Colum- 
bia which shut down that Province’s 
large lumber production until early Sep- 
tember. 

Toward the end of the year, the steel 
strike in the United States handicapped 
hew-model automobile production for a 
time. One Quebec iron ore producer also 
was shut down by the strike but in gen- 
eral the Canadian iron ore and primary 
steel industry was stimulated. 


Large Gain in Labor's Income 


The year-end picture was marked by 
resurgence of the recession problem of 
seasonal unemployment, but it was 
somewhat reduced. In a total Canadian 
population of 17,678,000, the number of 
persons with jobs in mid-January 1960 
was 5,699,000 compared with 5,538,000 
in mid-January 1959; the number out 
of work and seeking work was 504,000 
compared with 538,000 in the earlier 
year. 

The relatively small decline in un- 
employment arose from a combination 
of factors. Gains in productivity in many 
plants were widely reported to have 
reduced the labor complement. Some in- 
dustries which registered large advances 
in output never were large employers 
of labor, as, for example, fuels and elec- 
tric power. A surplus of construction 
labor developing out of the slackening 
of home building was general. The off- 
set which kept unemployment from ris- 
ing was the fact that the increment to 
the labor force was small, in part be- 
cause immigration had declined. 

A much more favorable aspect of la- 
bor’s position was shown in the national 
income, where the wage and salary com- 
ponent not only gained considerably but 
accounted for a much larger share of 
the increase in total personal income 
than in the 2 preceding years. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics said an 
appreciable part of income growth re- 
flected the continued upward trend in 
wage rates. 


Maintenance of Farm Income 


Because agricultural production was 
generally somewhat higher, farm income 
did not change much from the excellent 
level of 1958. However, producers were 
somewhat less favored than were other 
sectors of the economy by the trend of 
market developments, which resulted in 
weakening prices in animal products. 

Some damage was done to the grain 
harvest of the Prairie Provinces by very 
poor weather conditions in September 
and October. An especially early fall of 
snow made it necessary to leave some 
100 million bushels in the fields. Pending 
spring salvage there was a prospect this 
development would still further miti- 
gate the longstanding problem of the 
wheat surplus, 









The spring wheat crop was estimated, 
before weather interrupted the harvest, 
at 401 million bushels, materially larger 
than the outturn of the 2 preceding 
years but also much smaller than the 
10-year average of 468 million bushels. 
Exports in the crop year ended August 
31 were 294 million bushels and about 
that amount, or 290 million bushels, was 
expected to be exported in 1959-60. The 
carryover on August 1 had been reduced 
to 546 million bushels and it seemed the 
harvest damage might possibly lower 
the figure to 500 million bushels, the 
lowest in 6 years. 

There was a turnabout in cattle sales 
after the extraordinary market of the 
2 previous years. Exports to the United 
States, which had been the feature of 
those years and had run up to a record 
volume of 611,000 head in 1958, fell to 
less than half that number as the build- 
up of U.S. herds was reflected in a 
revision of demand. 

At home also, beef offerings were 
smaller because of increased competi- 
tion from pork, which came into the 
market in phenomenally large quantities 
as the result of heavy production en- 
couraged by high beef prices and Gov- 
ernment support of prices through sur- 
plus purchasing. This latter was changed 
at the beginning of 1960 to a basis in- 
volving limited deficiency payments to 
producers, so as to bring production 
more in line with consumption. A sim- 
ilar change was made in eggs, also in 
oversupply. 

In all Provinces there were large in- 
creases in farm implement and equip- 
ment sales, apparently because of the 
high level of income in 1958. They were 
valued, wholesale, at C$258 million, com- 
pared with C$206 million in 1958. The 
larger business was spread over all 
types of equipment, including wheel- 
type tractors and self-propelled com- 
bines. 


Mexico 


The Mexican economy as a whole 
moved slowly throughout most of 1959. 
Chief reasons were the continued reac- 
tion to the U.S. recession of 1958; lower 
world market prices for Mexico’s more 
important agricultural and mineral ex- 
ports, income from which supports a 
large segment of the domestic economy; 
and the Government’s delaying action 
on public works programs. 

Toward the end of the year, however, 
there was a pickup in business activity, 
attributed generally to economic re- 
covery in the United States. This re- 
covery strengthened not only the USS. 
domestic market, where more than half 
of Mexico’s exports go, but also the in- 
ternational market, where demand and 
prices for Mexican export products 
were stimulated. It also permitted con- 
siderable expansion in U.S. tourist 
travel and in the flow of capital to 
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Mexico. According to the Bank of Mex- 
ico, commercial activity increased by 
4.5 percent: 

Internally, the Mexican economy was 
aided by: (1) An excellent crop year, 
which augmented exports and eliminated 
the need for large agricultural imports; 
(2) a continued high rate of industrial 
development, which encouraged both 
domestic and foreign private invest- 
ment; (3) the growing strength of the 
peso, which induced capital that had 
taken flight in 1958 to return to Mex- 
ico; and (4) the Mexican Government’s 
concentration on a balanced Federal 
budget, the control of inflation, and an 
improvement in the country’s interna- 
tional balance of payments. 


International Financial Status 


Mexico reduced its deficit of mer- 
chandise trade with other countries in 
the first 10 months of 1959 by 41.7 per- 
cent as compared with the like period 
of 1958—the deficit was $196.4 million 
at the end of October 1959 against 
$337.1 million at the end of October 
1958. Net income from tourism and 
border trade in the 10 months of 1959 
increased by 19.4 percent as compared 
with 1958—to $320.9 million on October 
31, 1959, from $268.7 million on October 
31, 1958. Remittances of Mexican la- 
borers in the United States, on the 
other hand, declined by 4.56 percent— 
to $319.7 million in October 1959 from 
$335 million in October 1958. 

Mexico’s balance of international pay- 
ments changed from a deficit of $67.4 
million on October’ 31, 1958, to a sur- 
plus of $24.3 million on the correspond- 
ing date in 1959. The gain of $91.7 mil- 
lion was the result of the improved 
balance of trade, including tourist ex- 
penditures, and long-term credits grant- 
ed Mexico. 

The Bank of Mexico’s gold and for- 
eign exchange reserves, which had de- 
clined from $441.2 million at the end 
of 1957 to $356.1 million at the end of 
1958, recovered to $411 million as of 
September 1, 1959, a gain of $54.9 mil- 
lion in the first 8 months of 1959 over 
1958. As the year closed, reserves were 
$408 million, according to the Bank of 
Mexico, and, in addition, Mexico had an 
open credit of $100 million in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and $75 mil- 
lion in the U.S. Treasury peso stabili- 
zation fund. 


Foreign Trade Volume, Participants 


Mexico’s merchandise trade with for- 
eign countries in the first 10 months 
of 1959 was valued at $1,464.4 million— 
$830.4 million, imports; $634 million, 
exports. In the like period of 1958, the 
total trade was valued at $1,591 million 
—$964 million, imports; $627 million, 
exports. In absolute values, Mexico’s to- 
tal foreign trade in the first 10 months 
of 1959 was $126.6 million, or 12.56 per- 
cent, below that in the like period of 
1958. 

Mexican imports from the United 
States in the first 10 months of 1959 
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were valued at $606.4 million, or 73 
percent of the total import trade. In 
the like period of 1958, the United 
States supplied imports worth $745.6 
million, or 77 percent of total imports. 
Thus, U.S. participation inthe Mexican 
market declined by 4 percent (or by 
$139.2 million in absolute values) in 
the 1959 period. 

In contrast, there was a slight in- 
crease in the U.S. share of Mexico’s 
exports in the 10 months—to 59 per- 
cent from 58 percent in 1958. The value 
of exports to the United States was 
$373.8 million in the 1959 period against 
$365 million in 1958,*or a gain of $8.8 
million. 

The countries that ranked next to 
the United States in Mexico’s foreign 
trade and the value of their trade in 
millions of dollars, with their percent 
share of Mexico’s total trade in paren- 
theses, were: Germany, 68.1 (4.6); Ja- 
pan, 49.8 (3.4); United Kingdom, 42.4 
t2.9); Canada, 29.9 (2); France, 18.6 
(1.3); Italy, 185 (1.2); Netherlands, 
17.1 (1.2); Switzerland, 15.2 (1); and 
Sweden and Belgium, each 12 (0.8). 

The principal countries sharing Mex- 
ico’s import market in 1959 were, in 
order of importance after the United 
States, Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Italy, France, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Japan, and Belgium; the 
largest purchasers of exports (after the 
United States) were Japan, Germany, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, and 
Norway. 


U.S. Trade and Investment Outlook 


The percentage decline of recent 
years in the U.S. share of the Mex- 
ican market can be expected to con- 
tinue to some extent as Mexico’s for- 
eign trade returns to a more normal 
pattern in line with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment’s emphasis on geographical di- 
versification and because of increased 
competition from other foreign sup- 
pliers. The absolute value of U.S. par- 
ticipation may not decline appreciably; 
it may in fact, as in the past few years, 
increase gradually, depending on ex- 
pansion in Mexico’s total trade and par- 
ticulary on the extent of Mexico’s sales 
abroad of agricultural and mineral raw 
materials which earn much of the for- 
eign exchange for the purchase of com- 
modities. 

The level of Mexico’s import trade is 
likely to be somewhat higher in 1960 
than in 1959 because of the large-scale 
public works programs now being 
launched, which will require more capi- 
tal goods, and also because of public 
and private industrial development un- 
derway or planned. The level of exports 
should be higher because of good har- 
vests, a sustained mining production, 
and the continued demand abroad for 
Mexico’s raw materials. 

As national manufactures have grown 
in recent years, and greater restric- 
tions have been imposed on the entry 
of nonessential commodities, consumer 


goods imports have declined. On the 
other hand, capital goods imports, re- 
quired for the expansion of national! 
agricultural and industrial output, have 
increased substantially. This commodity 
pattern is expected to continue, both for 
total imports and for those of U.S. ori- 
gin. 


Foreign private direct investments in 
Mexico are largely made in the indus- 
trial sector. In view of the fast growth 
of this sector, U.S. investments, which 
in 1957 represented 78 percent of total 
foreign investments, are expected to 
continue at a relatively high level. For- 
eign investment in Mexico is, however, 
only complementary to Mexican invest- 
ment and, of a total public and private 
investment of $1.5 billion in 1958, for- 
eign private capital represented only 
$106 million, or 6.9 percent. An increase 
of 33 percent in 1959 foreign direct in- 
vestments over 1958 was recently re- 
ported by the Bank of Mexico. 


Principal Financial Developments 

The monetary situation was less in- 
flationary in 1959 than for some years, 
as the result largely of more adequate 
food and consumer goods supplies, the 
continuation of the official price con- 
trols on certain items, and the Admin- 
istration’s financial and economic policies 
which reduced import costs and stepped 
up the production and consumption of 
domestic manufactures. In implement- 
ing such policies, less expensive auto- 
moblies were imported than previously; 
national products were required to be 
used by the public sector, wherever 
possible, in preference to imported ones; 
and the initiation of new projects was 


limited to enable the completion of 


those already in progress. 


Financial resources generally were 
channeled into more productive areas 
of the economy. Public investments, 
which totaled $570.4 million, or $49 
million above those of 1958, were di- 
rected to basic industries which will 
make the nation less dependent on im- 
ports and, at the same time, improve 
the balance-of-payments situation. One 
of these basic industries, the petro- 
chemical, will be developed by Petro- 
leos Mexicanos (Pemex). 

Investment by private foreign and 
domestic enterprise was also encour- 
aged by the Government and was in- 
creased considerably in 1959. It is espe- 
cially desirable in economic areas which 
produce goods for the great mass of 
people who are the principal consumers 
of domestically made items and the 
largest economically active group. 

As a result of these policies, the 
wholesale price index in October 1959 
was only 0.5 percent higher than in 
October 1958. In the same period, the 
foodstuffs and consumer goods indexes 
showed declines of 2.5 percent and 3 
percent, respectively. The decline in 
prices, together with increased salaries 
and wages in most sectors of the econ- 
omy, improved the real income (i. 
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gaged by 1950 prices) of most workers. 

Other beneficial effects of the Admin- 
istration’s policies were the improve- 
ments, mentioned previously, in the 
international balance of payments and 
the foreign exchange reserves. These 
improvements, according to the Na- 
tional Bank of Foreign Trade, together 
with the credit support granted by the 
U.S. Treasury (Stabilization Fund), the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
and the International Monetary Fund, 
totaling $355 million, guaranteed the 
stability of the peso and, consequently, 
of the economy as a whole. 

The Mexican budget for 1960 pro- 
jects a balance between revenues and 
expenditures of $820 million, an in- 
crease of 9.2 percent over the original 
budget for 1959. Except for some in- 
creases in rates affecting income tax- 
payers in the higher brackets, the gen- 
eral tax structure is very similar to 
that of. 1959. The basic assumption of 
the Government’s 1960 budget is that 
no new taxes or large increases in ex- 
isting taxes are necessary, as an up- 
swing in economic activity can bé ex- 
pected in 1960 which will boost Federal 
revenues sufficiently to cover increased 
expenditures. 

Pubic investment expenditures of the 
Central Government for 1960 were in- 
creased by $16 million, or 6.9 percent, 
over 1959. In the 1959 budget, these ex- 
penditures were $544 million, or $48 
million above those of 1958 (actual 
public investment was slightly high®r, 
as shown above). There are indications 
that some decentralized Government 
agencies, such as Pemex, the Federal 
Electricity Commission, and the Na- 
tional Railways, will undertake con- 
siderably larger investment expendi- 
tures in 1960 than in 1959. 


Industrial Activity; Electric Power 


Industrial activity increased by 7 
percent in 1959, as many new indus- 
trial enterprises were organized, and 
established ones were expanded. In the 
first 10 months of 1959, of the $112.4 
million invested in 1913 new enterprises, 
some $45 million, or 40 percent, went 
into manufacturing. The National Fed- 
eration of Industrial Chambers esti- 
mates that $1.2 billion will be invested 
during 1960 in Mexico’s basic industries. 
In 1957 total private investment was 
$808 million and total public invest- 
ment was $432 million, making a total 
of $1.2 billion. 

The above-mentioned Federation also 
reported in July that economic activity 
had increased in the first half of 1959 


- 48 compared with the same half of 


1958, despite the fact that some seg- 
ments of industry and commerce pre- 
sented a confusing and contradictory 
panorama. Soft spets were certainly 
evident in the steel industry in the first 
half of the year, and in the construc- 
tion and cement industries throughout 
most of the year. The general pickup in 
public works in the latter part of 1959 
was reflected in a 4.5-percent increase 
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in construction for the year. In indus- 
tries, such as office equipment, electri- 
cal appliances, farm equipment, and 
textiles, conditions were variously re- 
ported as “poor” to “average” or better. 

During the year, many sectors of 
Mexican industry underwent changes 
associated with higher industrialization. 
Small manufacturers encountered stiffer 
competition from big business, and were 
compelled to improve equipment and 
sales methods. Aware of the need to 
diversify production, manufacturers not 
only broadened the range of products, 
but also made more component parts 
than formerly. This trend was effective 
in furthering the Government’s pro- 
gram of reducing imports to cut down 
foreign exchange expenditures. For ex- 
ample, two large automobile firms in 
the last 3 years almost doubled their 
purchases of Mexican parts and equip- 
ment. Mexico’s new newsprint factory 
will reportedly save the “Government 
several million dollars in 1960, and lo- 
cally produced tempered glass is ex- 
pected to supplant imports. That part 
of the demand for petroleum products 
which is now being imported will re- 
portedly also be met in the near future 
by domestic industry. 

In the year ending September 1959, 
electric power capacity of the Federal 
Electricity Commission was increased 


.by 152,000 kilowatts, and that of private 


companies by 86,500 kilowatts, bringing 
total generating capacity in Mexico to 
2,226,000 kilowatts. Power generated in 
1959 rose to. 9,908 million kilowatt- 
hours, an increase over the preceding 
year of 8.7 percent. The Commission 
had under construction at the end of 
the year new plants with a capacity of 
765,000 kilowatts. This amount rep- 
resents. 35 percent of total generating 
capacity. 

Mining Situation 

The general world market situation 
has had a depressing effect on the min- 
ing industry since 1956. The overall im- 
provement in output of 2 percent in 
1959 is attributed primarily to increased 
production of zinc and more intensive 
development of the nonmetallic min- 
erals, following some betterment in 
world markets. 

Metallic mineral output as a whole, 
however, continued to decline. In the 
first 11 months of 1959, gold and silver 
production decreased to 290,840 and 
40,990,000 troy ounces, respectively, 
from 317,910 and 42,600,000 troy ounces 
in the 11 months of 1958. Copper and 
lead dropped to 55,457 and 174,168 
metric tons, respectively, in the Janu- 
ary-November 1959 period from 62,151 
and 176,500 tons in the similar period 
of 1958. 

Foreign trade figures for the first 9 
months of 1959 indicate some slight im- 
provement in exports of copper, lead, 
and zinc; with values exceeding exports 
for the like months of 1958 by $1 mil- 
lion. Nonmetallic mineral exports also 
increased. 


Sulfur output was higher in the first 
9 months of 1959 than in the like period 
of 1958—1,020,516 metric tons against 
934,514 tons in 1958. Exports were 830,- 
520 tons in the 1959 period, compared 
with 782,679 tons in 1958. 

The Government granted some tax 
assistance to. small- and medium-sized 
operations in 1959, but no major tax 
relief measures were enacted to aid the 
large mining companies, which are 
largely foreign owned. Industry and 
Government were meeting toward the 
end of the year to discuss possible relief 
measures for the hard-pressed industry. 


Rise in Petroleum Output 


In response to increased domestic de- 
mand, petroleum output rose 16.5 per- 
cent in 1959. In the first 10 months of 
the year, production was 88.3 million 
U.S. barrels, compared with 82.1 million 
barrels in the corresponding months of 
1958. Completion of new refineries and 
the extension of distribution lines per- 
mitted increased supplies to flow te 
northern areas, which formerly de- 
pended on imports. Petroleum imports 
in the period January through Septem- 
ber 1959 were valued at $30.5 million 
and exports at $23.7 million. Thus the 
two were more nearly in balance than 
in the like period of 1958, when imports 
were $44.7 million and exports were 
$24.4 million. 

The increase in gasoline prices, per- 
mitted by the Government, together 
with some $152.4 million in loans and 
credits (mostly United States and Eu- 
ropean) obtained in 1959, enabled 
Pemex to operate more _ successfully 
than for many years. Through making 
domestic purchases, Pemex reported 
savings in imports of machinery and 
equipment, pipe, iron and steel products, 
chemical compounds, and warehousing 
amounting to $105 million. The plans 
made for establishing the basic petro- 
chemical industry (see discussion of 
financial developments) will involve an 
expenditure of $120 million and the 
construction of some 10 plants. 


Agricultural Situation 


Abundant rains in most areas of Mex- 
ico raised the water level of irrigation 
dams to capacity or near-capacity by 
the end of 1959. Excessive spring rains 
damaged the tobacco crop in Nayarit, 
and rain and hail damaged the deciduous 
fruit crops in Pueblo and Veracruz. 
Floods in Tabasco, in October, caused 
heavy losses in bananas, but total out- 
put was expected to exceed that of 1958. 
The cacao and corn crops in that State 
were affected to a lesser degree. 

Toward the end of October a hurri- 
cane hit the States of Colima and 
Jalisco, causing great losses of life and 
property. The crops most affected were 
sesame, copra, bananas, and limes. An 
extremely cold wave occurred in Tam- 
aulipas, Nuevo, Leon, and Veracruz in 
the last week of November, causing 
heavy losses of winter plantings of corn, 
beans, tomatoes, and other winter vege- 
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tables, but improving the quality of 
citrus fruit in Nuevo Leon. 

In general, however, weather condi- 
tions were favorable to agriculture, 
which had an estimated output value 
of 17 billion pesos in 1959. Record corn, 
bean, sugarcane, and coffee crops were 
harvested in the fall. Other important 
food crops that showed an increase 
over 1958 were rice, oranges, and ba- 
nanas. There was a decline in produc- 
tion of the two major vegetable crops 
of tomatoes and potatoes and a sharp 
decline in cotton production as a result 
of smaller areas planted. 

There were large increases in the 
consumption of wheat, oranges, bananas, 
vegetable oils, vegetables, (except po- 
tatoes and tomatoes), and milk. Food 
imports, principally corn, fats, and oils, 
declined considerably from the high 
levels of 1957 and 1958. Exports of 
many foods—tomatoes, oranges, pine- 
apples, melons, beef, sugar, coffee, and 
chickpeas—declined in 1959. 

Fiber exports rose sharply, and ex- 
ports of cotton were heavy as a result 
of the record 1958 crop and early move- 
ment of the 1959 crop. Henequen fiber 
exports were higher because of excellent 
demand in the United States. 


Argentina 


Faced with serious economic and 
financial problems, Argentina at the 
start of 1959 put into effect an eco- 
nomic stabilization and development 
program under which bank credit was 
curtailed; efforts were made to cut 
down Government expenses; monetary 
expansion was reduced, the run-away 
inflation slowing down significantly in 
the last quarter of the year; imports 
were restricted; and petroleum output 
was stimulated. A single rate of ex- 
change was established and import re- 
strictions were lifted, but a system of 
surcharges and prior deposits was sub- 
stituted. The peso rate was stabilized 
on the foreign exchange market. 

At the start of 1959 official gold and 
convertible exchange holdings were less 
than $100 million. By the end of Octo- 
ber, the latest date for which complete 
information is available, gold and con- 
vertible exchange holdings amounted to 
$219 million. At the year’s end, these 
holdings were reported to be consider- 
ably higher. 

The Government obtained from the 
International Monetary Fund, the U.S. 
Government, and private American 
banks credits, totaling $329 million, 
which were applied to financial pay- 
ments due abroad. Likewise, at the end 
of 1959, negotiations were completed 
with the International Monetary Fund 
and with American and European banks 
for standby credit support for 1960 in 
the amount of $300 million. 

Labor, having lost part of its real 
wage because of the Government’s aus- 
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terity provisions (the cost of living in- 
creased 100 percent during the year), 
resorted to strikes, slowdowns, and 
other activities aimed at restoring this 
balance. As the year ended, however, a 
less intransigent labor attitude devel- 
oped, a condition stemming in part at 
least from a willingness by some in- 
dustrial sectors to welcome strikes as 
a means of reducing excessive inven- 
tories. 

Industrial output gradually fell dur- 
ing the year. Although this condition 
was in part the result of labor difficul- 
ties, it is probable that market contrac- 
tion also played a significant role. 


Radical Change in Import Policy 


Of primary interest to foreign ex- 
porters was the radical change in the 
Argentine import policy which, effective 
January 1, 1959, permitted the entry 
of merchandise free of the quotas and 
import licensing requirements previous- 
ly in effect. The substitution of high 
exchange surcharges and prior deposits 
for the former restrictions acted, how- 
ever, to prevent the importation of less 
essential items, while the shortage of 
credit and the high cost of exchange 
effectively restricted the imports of 
other items. At the end of 1959 the 
Government moved to reduce these 
charges by abolishing the prior deposit 
requirement and substantially reducing, 
from 300 percent to 150 percent, the 
exchange surcharge on many items. 

Of some interest to traders was prog- 
ress during the year in connection with 
the drafting of a new import tariff. 
Exchange surcharges currently levied 
on imports, in addition to present tariff 
rates, will be incorporated as part of 
duties in the import tariff now being 
worked on. It is probable that the entry 
of the new tariff into effect toward the 
end of 1960 will also mark the applica- 
tion of Argentina for membership in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Also of interest were negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Argentina 
covering a Public Law 480 agreement 
designed to make edible vegetable oils 
and rice available to Argentina. Under 
this program, Cooley Amendment funds 


were provided for use by qualified U.S. 
firms. 


Export Surplus; U.S. Trade Status 

According to preliminary statistics, 
exports totaled $1,001 million in 1959 
and imports amounted to $984 million, 
leaving a favorable balance of $17 mil- 
lion. In 1958 there had been an un- 
favorable balance of $239 million. Ex- 
ports in 1959, on a dollar basis, were 
0.7 percent higher than in 1958, and 
imports were 20 percent lower. Exports 
represent about 10 percent of the gross 
national product. 

Argentine imports from the United 
States dropped sharply in 1959—from 
$249 million in 1958 to less than $200 
million. Machinery and vehicles, fuel 
and lubricants, iron and steel, followed 
closely by lumber, chemicals, and phar- 


maceuticals, have tended to dominate 
the market in the order shown. In 
1959, however, fuel and lubricant im- 
ports dropped, the result of increased 
domestic output. This trend is expected 
to continue until petroleum self-suffi- 
ciency is reached in 1961. 

Over the past 3 years, the United 
States has maintained a comfortable 
lead in sales to Argentina over any 
other single country. In 1957 the United 
States accounted for approximately 23 
percent of all imports into Argentina, 
in 1958 the percentage was 17, and in 
1959 the estimated percentage was 19. 

The onset of the stabilization pro- 
gram in 1959 resulted in reduced im- 
ports through the imposition of heavy 
surcharges and prior deposit require- 
ments. Despite the overall reduction in 
the volume of imports, the United States 
improved its relative position. The out- 
look is for some improvement in aggre- 
gate imports, accounted for partly by 
the removal of exchange surcharges on 
certain selected industrial machinery in 
May 1959, the abolition of the prior 
deposits requirement in November 1959, 
and the reduction of the highest ex- 
change surcharge level from 300 percent 
to 150 at the end of the year. 


Steps Toward Common Market 


Argentina was one of four southern- 
most South American countries taking 
the initiative to set up a Free Trade 
Zone, open to all Latin American coun- 
tries. (This action culminated in the 
signing, on February 18, 1960, at Mon- 
tevideo, of a treaty creating a Latin 
American Free Trade Association). 

Pending further developments in con- 
nection with the common market plans, 
Argentina extended for a year its bila- 
teral agreements with Brazil and Chile. 
Likewise, in keeping with Argentine 
policy to move toward multilateral 
trade, the Argentine Government took 
action to end bilateral payments agree- 
ments with Bulgaria and East Germany 
and expects to so end all such agree- 
ments with Soviet bloc countries, ex- 
cepting the U.S.S.R., during 1960. 


Improvement in Investment Climate 


The desire of the Argentine Govern- 
ment to encourage foreign investment 
in the country was illustrated by the 
entry into effect of law No. 14,780, en- 
acted December 22, 1958, which per- 
mits foreign capital to enter Argentina 
as foreign exchange, machinery or other 
equipment, spare parts, or raw mate- 
rials. Under this law the repatriation 
of capital and profits is permitted with- 
out limit. This measure considerably 
improved the investment climate. To- 
ward the end of the year an agreement 
was signed between the United States 
and Argentina under the terms of which 
U.S. investors in Argentina might ob- 
tain insurance against nonconvertibility 
of peso funds. 

Particular interest in investment in 
Argentina was demonstrated during 
1959 by the petroleum industry, which 
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concluded contracts with the Argentine 
Government calling for the investment 
over a period of years of néarly $300 
million in petroleum development. Dur- 

* the year a total of about’ $200 mil- 
ion of foreign investment “proposals 
argely U.S. proposals) was reported 

the Government, compared with 
ly $30° million of such ‘proposals in 
1958. Investment proposals, in addition 
to covering petroleum, included plants 
for the production of automotive ve- 
hicles, tractors, chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, plastics, machinery, and rubber 
tres. 

Major economic programs of Argen- 
tina underway in 1959 included, in ad- 
dition to increased petroleum - activity, 
electric power expansion and plans for 
highway construction. With the excep- 
tion of petroleum, these programs were 


severely handicapped by the shortage 
of funds. 











Industrial Output and Expansion 


Industrial output dropped by approxi- 
mately 10 percent during 1959. The de- 
cline was caused partly by labor difficul- 
ties, but also by market conditions and 
growing inventories. The Government’s 
stabilization program acted to restrain 
industry and commerce, while the fall 
in real wages during the year caused 
a decline in consumption. The end of 
preferential exchange rates and the 
start of exchange surcharges and prior 
deposit requirements on imports, gen- 
eral price increases of domestic mate- 
rials, and wage advances resulted in 
serious financing difficulties for the in- 
dustrial sector. Tight credit conditions 
added further to these difficulties. 

Decreased industrial activity was con- 
fined to the manufacturing sector, as 
gas and electricity production remained 
steady. Mining generally dropped, but 
petroleum continued as the bright spot 
in Argentine industry. The Govern- 
ment’s new petroleum policy, which saw 
the participation of foreign oil firms in 
the development of crude oil production, 
resulted im a 25-percent increase in 
output, 

The petroleum program, in addition 
to increasing the supply of this com- 
modity from domestic sources, also re- 
sulted in the construction of pipelines 
for both crude oil and natural gas. The 
basis for an extensive petrochemical in- 
dustry was likewise provided and a 
sharp change in fuel consumption pat- 
lerns was expected to occur shortly. 

Liberalized conditions for foreign 
capital investment in Argentina, as men- 
Noned above, contributed to industrial 
sowth during the year, particularly 
with regard to automotive and tractor 
manufacture. A large number of auto- 
Motive manufacturers, including the 
major U.S. firms, received approval 
from the Government for their plans. 
Under present schedules, about 70,000 
automobiles and 53,000 trucks, more 
than quadruple the 1959 production, 
Nay be produced in 1960. 
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Agricultural Output 


Agricultural output. was stimulated 
as a result of the Government’s new 
policies and significant changes took 
place in certain areas. Winter grain pro- 
duction in 1959, based on early esti- 
mates, indicate a reduction from the 
preceding year of 15 to 20 percent for 
wheat, 6 to 7 percent for barley, and 
3 percent for oats. Rye is estimated 
to be up by 3 percent. Corn plantings 
are believed to have been adversely 
affected by dry weather, and production 
may have been less than in 1958. Wheat 
and corn exports in 1959 were both 
above those for 1958. The outlook for 
1960 is for a decline in exports of wheat 
and. other grains. 

The end of the wool marketing year 
in. September marked a period when 
such exports were at their highest on 
record. Although the new wool clip is 
predicted to be slightly larger than that 
for last year, wool available for ex- 
port will be down because of the low 
carryover on hand on October 1, 1959. 
Such exports in the new marketing year 
probably will approximate 150,000 to 
160,000 tons. 

Rising meat prices and the decline in 
purchasing power accounted for a sharp 
drop—about 25 percent—in meat con- 
sumed in 1959. Meat exports, however, 
were kept at about 500,000 tons. Cattle 
slaughterings decreased as herds were 
built up, although not to the point of 
assuring a substantially increased meat 
output in 1960. 

In the.agricultural sector costs tended 
to lag after prices during the 1959 ad- 
justments. This gap is now being closed 
and may eventually wipe out agricul- 
ture’s gains. Beef cattle. production 
seems to have benefited most from agri- 
cultural adjustments. 


Increase in Cost of Living 


Living costs in Argentina rose sub- 
stantially during 1959, although the 
major part of the increase occurred in 
the early moriths of the year following 
the start of the stabilization program. 
Between December 1958 and September 
1959 there was a monthly increase of 
10 percent; in October, less than ‘1 per- 
cent; in November, slightly more than 
2 percent; and in December, nearly 3 
percent. 

Increased prices were accounted for 
principally by exchange rate reform, 
elimination of subsidies, and imposition 
of higher transport rates in the early 
months of last year, supplemented by 
wage increases and the inflationary 
effects of the bank-clerk strike. Recent 
upward adjustments in transport and 
other costs are expected to result in 
further rises in the cost-of-living index; 
however, the reduction in exchange sur- 
charges and the elimination of prior 
deposit requirements should partially 
offset such increases. 


Peso Stabilization; Money Supply 


Stabilization of the peso rate on the 
foreign exchange market was an out- 





standing development in 1959. During 
the first 9 months of: the year, the 
dollar rate advanced 26 percent from 
65.5 pesos at the onset of 1959. By 
June, the rate had risen to more than 
100 pesos to the dollar, but during the 
final quarter of the year it remained 
steady at close to 83 to the dollar. 
The Government's tight credit policy 
encouraged the conversion 6f foreign 
exchange to pesos*to supply peso funds 
to the domestic market. Moreover, the 
decreased rate of importation reduced 
the demand for foreign exchange, a de- 
mand which arose largely from pur- 
chases by the official banks to meet 
foreign obligations and build up Central 
Bank exchange reserves. 

Currency in circulation rose sharply 
from 71 billion pesos at the end of 
December 1958 to 84 billion at the end 
of September 1959 and to 99 billion at 
the end of December 1959. Despite this 
rise, prices rose even faster. Credit 
restriction was one of the principal 
stabilizing measures for halting infla- 
tion and balancing external trade. 

Reserve requirements of the Central 
Bank for deposits of Buenos Aires com- 
mercial banks were maintained at 30 
percent on the level of deposits of Octo- 
ber 31, 1958, and 60 percent on addi- 
tional deposits. Provincial requirements 
were less severe. Commercial bank loans 
outstanding at the end of September 
1959 amounted to 83 billion pesos, about 
13 percent greater than the 73.6 bil- 
lion outstanding at the end of 1958. 
During the same period, prices and costs 
rose by about 90 percent. 

Indicative of the currency shortage, 
but also reflecting increased confidence 
in the economy, funds previously in- 
vested in construction and in foreign 
exchange and commodity speculation, as 
well as funds invested abroad, moved to 
the Buenos Aires Stock Exchange. Se- 
curity values rose sharply and from 
August to the middle of November the 
increase was more than 30 percent. New 
security issues were successfully sold 


during the final several months of the 
year. 


Budgetary Problems 


The outstanding problem faced by the 
Argentine Government in 1959 was the 
budgetary deficit, estimated at nearly 
39 billion pesos for the fiscal year 1958- 
59. Although the anticipated deficit in 
the budget for the 1959-60 fiscal year is 
somewhat less at 27 billion pesos, this 
sum is still too great to be handled 
conservatively and constitutes a danger 
to the stabilization program. 

The deficit arises almost entirely in 
connection with state-owned entities, 
such as the railroads and local trans- 
portation lines, and is accounted for to 
the extent of 17 billion pesos by plan- 
ned capital expenditures of such entities. 
To counteract this deficit, the Govern- 
ment announced, in late December, 
higher transportation rates. Despite this 
move, unanticipated increases in wages 
of railway employees will more than 
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offset income from increased rates. 


Various other plans were announced 
during the year aimed at cutting the 
cost of Government. These included the 
reduction of personnel, sale of sur- 
plus Government property, and reduc- 
tion of tax evasion. The need for the 
Government to take action to reduce 
costs was indicated by its failure to 
meet the payrolls of some of its em- 
ployees in November and by a mounting 
backlog in the payment of other Gov- 
ernment bills. Little relief is foreseen 
in this sector in the immediate future. 


Brazil 


The Brazilian economy was beset by 
many difficulties and problems in 1959. 
An import surplus contributed to a bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit; monetary in- 
flation increased sharply, influenced by 
budgetary deficits, heavy public works 
expenditures, and the cost of price sup- 
port programs for various agricultural 
commodities; and the cost of living in- 
creased at an unprecedented rate. 

Partially offsetting these unfavorable 
aspects were the generally high level 
of business activity, an improvement in 
the credit situation toward the end of 
the year, unexpectedly large coffee ex- 
ports, satisfactory yields in most agri- 
cultural crops, and a generally encour- 
aging outlook for major crops in 1960. 


Foreign Trade; Position of U.S. 


On the basis of data for the first 10 
months of 1959, exports to all countries 
were valued at $1,072 million, or about 
7 percent above the comparable period 
of 1958. Imports, valued at 1,163 mil- 
lion, were about 6 percent higher than 
in the preceding period. 

The United States strengthened its 
position as Brazil’s best customer, its 
share of Brazil’s exports increasing 
from 42.6 percent to 48.8. Export ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom, the Neth- 
erlands, Italy, and Japan gained some- 
what, while those to Argentina, France, 
and Sweden declined. 

The U.S. lead as principal supplier 
declined percentagewise to 34.7 from 
36.4 in .1958. Reduced shares were also 
supplied by Venezuela, Japan, the Neth- 
erlands Antilles, and the United King- 
dom, and gains were made by Argen- 
tina, France, Kuwait, Sweden, and Fin- 
land. 

Trade with the United States in 1959 
consisted of exports valued at $406 mil- 
lion and imports at $629 million, re- 
sulting in an import balance of $223 
million. In 1958, exports of $534 million 
and imports of $569 million yielded an 

‘import balance of $35 million. 

Brazil continued as the second largest 
supplier of imports into the United 
States from the Latin American Repub- 
lics and the fourth largest market in 
the area for U.S. exports. This relative 
position remained unchanged despite a 
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decline of about $128 million in the 
value of exports to the United States 
and an increase of $63 million in im- 
ports. 

Most commodity groups were included 
in the reduced U.S. export shipments 
to Brazil, the principal exceptions being 
wheat, synthetic rubber, lubricating oils, 
crude sulfur, electric motors, electric 
power-generating and distributing ap- 
paratus, petroleum well-drilling equip- 
ment, and rubber processing machinery. 
The heaviest declines were in shipments 
of paper products, iron and steel mill 
products, automotive vehicles, includ- 
ing tractors, construction equipment, 
agricultural machines and implements, 
railway transport equipment, medicinals 
and pharmaceuticals, and fertilizers. 

The gain in the value of U.S. im- 
ports from Brazil was accounted for 
almost entirely by coffee, which in- 
creased by about $43 million. Lesser 
gains occurred in imports of canned 
beef, cocoa and chocolate, furs and 
leather, crude petroleum, and beryl 
ores. Reductions were recorded in im- 
ports of cocoa beans, oiticica oil, and 
tungsten ores. ; 


Outlook for U.S. Exports to Brazil 

Brazil’s capacity: to import is gov- 
erned largely by the foreign exchange 
proceeds derived from exports, supple- 
mented by foreign investments and 
credits. Coffee and cocoa together ac- 
count for from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of exchange earnings, and under 
present demand-supply conditions for 
these commodities in world markets, 
there appears to be little prospect that 
such earnings can be increased substan- 
tially. Despite the more favorable ex- 
change treatment accorded to many 
other export commodities, their poten- 
tial in adding substantially to earnings 
during the next 2 or 3 years is rela- 
tively limited. . 

Brazil’s population, as of July 1, 1959, 
was estimated at 64,679,000 persons, 
and the rate of population growth is 
among the highest in the world. Al- 
though the per capita income is rela- 
tively low, the country’s industrial 
development has resulted in a consid- 
erable expansion of the skilled and 
semiskilled labor forces and an upward 
trend of purchasing power. However, 
in many lines of goods, such as house- 
hold appliances, office equipment, auto- 
motive vehicles and parts, and a wide 
range of consumer goods, the export 
outlet for the United States previously 
afforded by Brazil has largely disap- 
peared and cannot be regained because 
domestic production, under a high pro- 
tective tariff and exchange controls, 
now satisfies the domestic demand. 

The greatest potential for U.S. ex- 
ports lies in the fields of industrial 
plants and equipment, heavy chemicals, 
and other raw or semifabricated ma- 
terials, and a wide range of specialized 
goods and components which cannot be 
produced economically or in sufficient 
quantity in Brazil. A significant factor 





related to the maintenance of the U:S. 
export trade with Brazil is the increased 
competition offered by European and 
other foreign suppliers, fostered in 
many cases by more favorable credit 
terms, lower prices, and the conclusion 
of barter arrangements, such as the ex- 
change of Polish ships for Brazilian 
coffee. 


Trade Agreements and Concessions 


Expanded trade relations were ex- 
pected to result from a trade agree- 
ment between Brazil and the Soviet 
Union, which was signed in December. 
The agreement called for an exchange 
of goods valued at $25 million in each 
direction in 1960, to be increased to 
$35 million in 1961 and $44 million in 
1962. The principal items of trade dur- 
ing the first year are Soviet petroleum 
and Brazilian coffee. In the past, trade 
with the U.S.S.R. has been negligible. 


Trade arrangements with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were extended until 
mid-1960. Commercial relations between 
Brazil and Japan were placed on the 
basis of the multilateral- trading rules 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), following expiration 
of the trade and payments agreement 
with Japan in January 1960. 


Draft legislation was introduced into 
the Brazilian legislature late in the year 
providing for the ratification of Brazil's 
revised schedule of concessions unde! 
GATT. Consideration of the measure 
however, was not completed by the 
year’s end and Brazil was granted a 
further extension of time by the Con- 
tracting Parties. 

Substantial shipments of wheat were 
made to Brazil from the United States 
under provisions of the Public Law 480 
agreement, originally signed on Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. In September the 3-year 
agreement was extended to run an ad- 
ditional year, with the thought that 
negotiations for a new program will be 
undertaken during that period. 


Diop in Private Foreign Investment 

“The* value of private foreign invest- 
ment in the first 11 months of 1949, 
as measured by imports of machinery 
and equipmenf without exchange cover, 
totaled about $83 million, or about 10 
percent less than in the like period of 
1958. Although the United States re- 
tained first place, the relative share of 
new investments declined sharply from 
57 percent in 1958 to about 31 percent 
in 1959. Substantial investments other 
than in the form of plant equipment 
were also made, but the amounts are 
not known. 

Evidence of a growing nationalism 
in Brazil may be found in the inter- 
vention of the properties of an Amer! 
can-owned power company in the Stale 
of Rio Grande do Sul and in the les- 
islative proposals to limit the remi- 
tance abroad of profits and dividends 
and to restrict the activities of foreign- 
owned banks. Nevertheless,.the inves'- 
ment climate continued to be regarded 
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as generally favorable. 


Stimulated by new Government pro- 
evams for the establishment of domestic 
industries to produce heavy industrial 
equipment, electronic computers, trac- 
tors, and farm machinery, similar to 
those for the automotive and naval con- 
struction industries, the interest on the 
part of American and European com- 
panies in new investments in Brazil 
continued at a high level. 





Exchange Auction System 


The operation of the exchange auc- 
tion system, as applied to commercial 
imports, continued throughout 1959, the 
exchange premiums varying widely in 
accordance with the credit situation, the 
amounts of foreign exchange offered at 
the weekly auctions, and the require- 
ments of local producers and importers 
for imported merchandise. 


Despite an increase of from $5 mil- 
lion to $5.5 million in the weekly allo- 
cations in May and a smaller increase in 
November, the exchange premium for 
convertible currencies on the last ex- 
change auction of the year was just 
under 200 cruzeiros per dollar, as com- 
pared with the low of 154 cruzeiros on 
May 25. Exchange premiums in the 
“Special” category fluctuated widely, 
having ranged from 295 to 440 cruzeiros 
per dollar, but the trend was generally 
upward, especially toward the end of 
the year. 

Successive steps were taken in 1959 
to encourage exports of secondary prod- 
ucts, either by increasing the amounts 
of the exchange bonus applicable to a 
given export category or by transferring 
a given product to a category receiving 
a higher bonus. On December 30 the 
Superintendent of Money and Credit 
issued Instruction 192, which authorized 
the sale at the free market of all export 
commodities except coffee and cocoa 
beans, for which a rate of 76 cruzeiros 
was provided, and castor seeds, cocoa 
derivatives, and petroleum products, for 
which the rate was 100 cruzeiros to the 
dollar. 

Exports negotiated through the free 
market, however, receive only 130 cru- 
zeiros per dollar in cash, the difference 
between this amount and the free mar- 
ket rate, which was 198 cruzeiros to 
$1 on December 31, being paid in 6- 
month letters of the Bank of Brazil 
bearing 6-percent interest per annum. 
This action was described as having an 
anti-inflationary effect, and it was es- 
umated that it would result in adding 
about $200 million to the supply of free 
market foreign exchange in 1960. Do- 
-mestic manufacturing interests, how- 
ever, feared that the incentive to ex- 
port might result in higher prices for, 
or inadequate supplies of, domestic sup- 
plies of certain of their raw material 
requirements. 










































































































































Principal Financial Developments 
The cost-of-living index increased 
More than 52 percent in 1959, as com- 
bared with a gain of about 22 percent 
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‘do Rio Doce Company reported 


in 1958. The rise in food prices exceeded 
the overall increase, primarily because 
of severe shortages of beans and meat, 
two staples of the Brazilian diet. 

Gold and dollar reserves, as of the 
end of December, totaled $62.7 million, 
compared with $66.1 in December 1958. 
Currency issues of 11.8 billion cruzeiros 
in December brought the total amount 
issued during the year to 34.8 billion 
cruzeiros, compared with 23.2 billion in 
1958. On December 31, 1959, the total 
currency outstanding was 154 billion 
cruzeiros. 

The Federal budget for 1960, as 
passed by the Brazilian legislature late 
in November, estimated revenues at 
179.5 billion cruzeiros and expenditures 
at 194.3 billion cruzeiros, involving an 
anticipated deficit of 14.8 billion. The 
1959 budget law provided for revenues 
of 147.7 billion cruzeiros, expenditures 


of 156.2 billion, and a deficit of 8.5 bil- 
lion. 


Preliminary estimates indicated a 
deficit of about $125 million in Brazil’s 
balance of payments in 1959 (earlier 
forecasts had been for about $300 mil- 
lion). The deficit for 1958 was $280 mil- 
lion. The principal factors in reducing 
the size of the deficit were the unex- 
pectedly large exports of coffee, a con- 
siderable volume of swap transactions, 
and imports financed by credits of up to 
3 years. 


Continued Industrial Development 


Industry continued to expand 
throughout 1959, but somewhat less 
rapidly than in 1958. Long-term pros- 
pects appear reasonably bright even in 
the face of current difficulties. The Gov- 
ernment pushed ahead in its program 
of economic goals, with progress in such 
important fields as automotives, petro- 
leum, and electric power. 


Automotive production was estimated 
at approximately 100,000 units, com- 
pared with 60,000 in 1958 and 30,000 in 
1957. The production of passenger cars 
was initiated and the automotive parts 
industry expanded considerably. 


Petroleum production reached a rec- 
ord total of more than 23.5 million bar- 
rels, an increase of about 25 percent 
over the 1958 output. The discovery of 
new fields in the Bahian Reconcavo 
raised estimated petroleum reserves 
from 480 million barrels to 640 million. 
It was planned to join the new fields 
by pipelines with the marine terminal 
and the Materipe refinery. This refinery 
increased its daily capacity during the 
year from 10,000 barrels per day to 
32,000. 

Electric power production rose from 
3.8 million kilowatts in 1958 to 4.3 mil- 
lion in 1959. Progress was made on sev- 
eral large power projects. 

Interest in the development of iron 
ore exports continued, with improved 
loading and shipping facilities already 
inaugurated at Rio de Janeiro. The Vale 
its 
best export year, with 3.2 million tons, 


valued at $35 million. It anticipates ex- 
ports of 4 million tons in 1960. 


The production of steel ingots was 
estimated at from 1.6 to 1.8 million tons 
and would probably have been greater 
except for the closing of one of the fur- 
naces of the National Steel Company. 
Despite increased capacity and expan- 
sion projects, however, an overall short- 


age of steel is expected to continue for 
some time. 


The gap between increased require- 
ments of crude rubber and domestic 
production widened during the year. To 
alleviate this shortage the planting of 
additional rubber trees was encouraged 
and plans were made to construct a 
synthetic rubber plant in conjunction 
with the Duque de Caixas petroleum 
refinery near Rio de Janeiro. A second 
plant, to be located near Recife, was 
also reported under consideration. 


The keel was laid for the first ship to 
be built in a domestic shipyard under 
Brazil’s ship-construction program. The 
Brazilian tanker fleet expanded in 1959 
with the addition of vessels from the 
Netherlands, Japan, and Poland, The 
Government continued to foster indus- 
trial development through Executive 
groups similar to that established for 
the automotive industry, which was as- 
signed the responsibility for the devel- 
opment of a domestic tractor industry. 
In addition to that for shipbuilding, pro- 
grams have been established for the 
electric computer industry and heavy 
machinery industry. 


Expansion in Agricultural Output 


Agricultural production expanded in 
1959 at a rate slightly greater than the 
growth of population, the largest gains 
being made in coffee and cocoa, the 
principal export crops, and cotton. Cli- 
matic conditions were generally favor- 
able, although a midyear drought re- 
duced the bean crop in central Brazil 
and floods threatened grains and live- 
stock in the south. 


Increased attention was given to 
problems of agricultural production and 
distribution, and programs were car- 
ried forward to expand wheat produc- 
tion, increase storage facilities for 
grains and perishable foods, and im- 
prove land yields through greater mech- 
anization and the use of fertilizers. 

Support prices on wheat, cotton, rice, 
beans, corn, oilseeds, and other products 
were increased by from 10 to 30 per- 
cent. At the same time the Federal 
Price and Supply Commission sought to 
hold down consumer prices through en- 
forcement of retail price ceilings, the 
importation of foodstuffs, and the op- 
eration of its own distribution outlets 
in competition with regular commercial 
enterprises. 

A new organization was established 
for the coordinated development of the 
northeastern region of Brazil, designed 
to prevent a repetition of the wide- 
spread suffering which resulted from 
the severe droughts of 1958. Several 
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State agricultural programs were for- 
mulated, notably the “Plan of Action” 
of the State of Sao Paulo, which in- 
cluded technical assistance and 4-per- 
cent loans to stimulate the production 
of basic food crops. 

Preliminary estimates for the 1960 
harvest indicate increased production 
for most crops. The outstanding excep- 
tion is that of coffee, for which the 
effects of the unfavorable weather dur- 
ing -he 1959 flowering season, together 
with an anticipated cyclical decline 
after last year’s bumper crop, may help 
the Government to solve its most diffi- 
cult surplus problem. 


Chile 


Chile made notable strides in 1959 
toward reestablishing economic stability 
and growth. 


Economic Growth; Inflation Hazard 

Preliminary estimates indicate an in- 
crease of approximately 5 percent in 
the gross national product for 1959. 
This upturn is in contrast with the 
stagnation that had persisted in the 
economy since 1953. Mineral production 
advanced; copper, iren ore, and petro- 
leum registered impressive gains, while 
nitrates and other minerals are expected 
to have had modest increases. The 
industrial sector also showed improve- 
ment over 1958, the level of production 
rising by about 15 percent. Agricultural 
production was adversely affected by 
frost and floods, and output did not 
come up to initial expectations. 


The balance-of-payments _ situation 
improved significantly—free foreign ex- 
change reserves, which had fallen to 
$10 million at the end of 1958, had 
risen to almost $60 million by the end 
of 1959. This improvement was due in 
part to external credits and in part to 
the record production of 518,525 metric 
tons of smelter copper which was sold 
at favorable prices. 

Efforts to check the nation’s long 
inflation were not as successful in 1959; 
the cost of living rose 33.3 percent 
during the year. However, at the year’s 
end. there were some cautious hopes 
that a reasonable degree of price 
stability was in sight. Prices for the 
July-December period advanced by only 
3.5 percent and actually declined in the 
last 2 months of 1959. 

Perhaps the most troublesome preb- 
lem in the way’ of finally checking 
inflation and achieving stability is the 
Government’s budgetary deficit, which 
was financed in 1959 largely by external 
borrowing. In addition, commercial 
bank credit expansion increased by 31 
percent, in spite of measures to restrain 
monetary expansion. Whether’ the 
sacrifices of the last few years will 
result in at last achieving price stability 
will depend in large measure on the 
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ability of the Government to effect a 
balanced budget in 1960 and to brake 
further credit expansion by the banking 
system. 


In short, while there is_ tangible 
evidence of considerable improvement 
in the Chilean economy during 1959, 
the problem of inflation, while giving 
signs of abatement, continued to carry 
over into 1960. Failure to cope with this 
problem effectively in the early months 
of the year could erase many of the 
gains of 1959. 


Rise in Exports; Decline in Imports 

Exports scored a substantial increase 
over the preceding year, mainly because 
of improved world prices for copper— 
which registered in the London Metals 
Exchange an average annual price of 
30 cents a pound compared with 24.1 
cents in 1958—and a record smelter 
copper production of 518,525 metric 
tons. Complete export returns for 1959 
are not available, but it is estimated 
that the total may be 30 percent higher 
than in 1958, rising to $505 million from 
$388.5 million. 

Despite improvement in exchange 
earnings, tight restrictions were main- 
tained on imports in an effort to re- 
build Chile’s depleted foreign exchange 
reserves and to service large external 
obligations. It is estimated that, as a 
result, imports declined by approxi- 
mately 8 percent from the 1958 level. 

United States imports from Chile 
rose to $212.1 million in 1959 from 
$155.7 million in 1958, again reflecting 
mainly the improved price of copper 
and increased imports of this metal. 
On the other hand, United States ex- 
ports to Chile declined in 1959, falling 
to $136.8 million from $149 million in 
1958. While data on changes in the 
relative share of the United States in 
the Chilean market for 1959 are un- 
available (in 1958, the United States 
accounted for 51.4 percent of total 
Chilean imports), the decline in US. 
exports to Chile would, of course, be 
due mainly to the decline in overall 
Chilean imports. 


Foreign Trade Outlook 

Exports are expected to rise signi- 
ficantly in 1960, mainly as a result of 
increased production of copper and iron 
ore from recent new investment. Im- 
ports are also likely to show a modest 
increase. With expectations of further 
significant gains in the output of ex- 
port products, the outlook for the period 
1960-65 appears more favorable than 
at any time during recent years. 

In 1958 and 1959, imports were dis- 
couraged by import prohibitions of cer- 
tain goods and by the requirement of 
heavy advance import deposits and sur- 
charges on the goods permitted impor- 
tation. Thus, imports declined from a 
record $441.4 million in 1957 to $414.4 
million in 1958; data for 1959 are un- 
available, but it is estimated that im- 
ports may have declined to $378 million. 


Following the improvement in the bal- 
ance-of-payments situation in mid-1959, 
the Government took steps to ease 
somewhat the restrictions imposed on 
imports. In April 1959, the prohibition 
against importation of certain goods, 
mainly consumer goods, was removed 
and import deposits have subsequently 
been reduced. 

“It is believed that these measures 
resulted in a gradual increase of im- 
ports during the last few months of 
1959 and that this trend is likely to 
continue as Chile’s exchange availability 
increases. However, since Chile’s remit- 
tances on external debt service will be 
large in 1960, only a modest increase in 
imports can be expected in 1960 and 
1961. After 1961, when much of the 
short- and medium-term obligations now 
outstanding has been amortized, im- 
ports can advance more rapidly. 


Trade Position of the U.S. 


The United States has been in recent 
years Chile’s principal supplier, account- 
ing for about 50 percent of total im- 
ports. While the U.S. share declined to 
about 43 percent of total Chilean im- 
ports during the years 1954-56, this drop 
was due mainly to discriminatory poli- 
cies against imports from the dollar 
area. Following abandonment of these 
policies in 1956, the U.S. share rose to 
51.7 percent of total Chilean imports in 
1957 and was 51.4 percent ‘in 1958. 
Whether the United States will continue 
to increase or even maintain its share 
in the Chilean market in 1960 will de- 
pend to a large extent on the ability of 
U.S. exporters to meet growing com- 
petition in the form of low prices and 
favorable credit terms from foreign 
competitors. 


According to recent reports from San- 
tiago, U.S. exporters are facing increas- 
ing competition from the United King- 
dom in such products as passenger cars 
and trucks, textile machinery, fibers, 
elastics, dyes, and machine tools; from 
Germany in such products as passenger 
cars and trucks, industrial machinery, 
steel mill products, chemicals, dyes, 
plastics, tools, and motors; and from 
Japan in electronic goods, hand tools, 
electric motors, and sewing machines. 


Capital goods are expected to com- 
prise at least 42 percent of total Chilean 
imports and may indeed rise to as high 
as 48 percent of the total. It is in this 
category of goods that the opportunities 
for U.S. exporters appear most favor- 
able. Chile requires, in this category, 
agricultural, mining, food processing, 


textile, electric andvnonelectric, petro- - 


leum, office, transport, and communica- 
tion machinery, equipment, and 
accessories. The market also appears 
favorable for most chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals. While the Chilean market 
for petroleum products has declined in 
recent years as a result of the develop- 
ment of a domestic industry, imports 
of petroleum and petroleum products 
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(diesel oil, benzene, paraffin wax, avia- 
tion gasoline) and other combustibles, 
normally supplied in large part by the 
United States, are expected to represent 
about 8 percent of total Chilean im- 
ports. 

Chile also imports important amounts 
of agricultural products, including hops, 
aw cotton, industrial fibers, animal fats, 
beef, coffee, tea, and lard and edible 
oil, but the United States supplies only 
a few of these products and competi- 
tion from abroad is intense. In spite 
of some liberalization of quantitative 
import restrictions on consumer goods, 
they are still subject to relatively high 
duties, surcharges, and import deposits. 
As a result, imports of such goods are 
not expected to be large.. 


Plans for New Investment 


A new “General Law of Electrical 
Services” which provides incentives for 
investment in the electric power indus- 
try was promulgated in August 1959. 
In view of the benefits provided by this 
law, both the Chilean Electric Co., a 
subsidiary of American and Foreign 
Power Co. and the state-owned National 
Interprise of Electricity (ENDESSA) 
plan new investments which would to- 
tal some $200 million over the next 
few years. The Government is also plan- 
ning revisions in the Foreign Invest- 
ment Law which would simplify the 
administrative procedures involved in 
processing an application for new in- 
vestments under that law. 


These measures, plus other legislation 
enacted in recent years to promote 
new investments (the Foreign Invest- 
ment Law of 1954, Copper Law of 1955, 
Nitrate Referendum of 1956), and the 
recent trend toward economic stability 
have had a notable and salutary effect 
on the investment climate, as witnessed 
by the large-scale new investments of 
recent years. Among the new invest- 
ments which commenced operations in 
April 1959 is Anaconda Company’s new 
$103.7 million El Salvador copper mine. 
El Salvador can produce 100,000 tons 
of blister copper annually and produc- 
tion from this mine was an important 
factor in the record 1959 copper out- 
put. 

Anaconda has also announced that it 
intends to build new copper smelting 
and refining facilities at the port of 
Chanaral. Another copper proposal 
which appears likely to develop is Cerro 
de Pasco’s $70 million to $90 million in- 
vestment in the Rio Blanco copper de- 
posits near Santiago. Further large- 
scale investments in the extraction of 
iron ore are expected with the recently 
announced purchase by the Compania 
Acero del Pacifico (the Chilean steel 
mill) of El Algarrobo iron ore deposit. 

These, plus other new investments in 
iron ore, nitrates, fisheries, lumber and 
paper, and other industries, are ex- 


pected to result in a resumption of 
economic growth which has been stag- 
nant since 1953. 
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“nancial assistance from, 


Colombia 


Colombia’s economic recovery during 
1959 is considered outstanding, and it 
is believed that the stabilization policy 
that had such beneficial effects last year 
will make 1960 one of the best years 
in Colombian history. The sericus in- 
flationary threat facing the nation in 
1958 was curtailed sharply in 1959 by 
the continuation of the stiff credit con- 
trols that had been adopted in 1957. 
Commercial bank credit was well con- 
trolled, less essential governmental ex- 
penditures were reduced, and foreign 
exchange rates were adjusted to more 
realistic levels. Colombia pursued its 
policy of encouraging foreign and do- 
mestie investments in local manufactur- 
ing facilities in order to substitute 
locally made goods for imported com- 
modities. High tariffs and import con- 
trols drastically reduced imports and 
provided further stimulus to the growth 
of domestic production. Gold and foreign 
exchange reserves reached a new high, 
foreign investments increased, and some 
Colombian capital reportedly was re- 
patriated. Cost of living rose 6.8 per- 
cent. 


Prospects for continued improvement 
in the current year appear favorable. 
Colombia will be assisted in its efforts 
in 1960 by several loans and foreign 
credits. 

Colombia, through its import austerity 
and stabilization program, has made a 
notable recovery from the mounting 
foreign exchange deficit which over- 
shadowed its economy 3 years ago. The 
program had been initiated in early 
1957 in agreement with, and with fi- 
the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, U.S. commercial 
banks, and the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington (Eximbank). The program 
was maintained through a system of 
import licensing and import prohibition 
as well as severe credit restrictions. 
It had the gratifying effect of turning 
heavy deficits in its balance of payments 
into surpluses by reducing imports and 
intensifying local production. 


Favorable Trade Balance 


In 1959, Colombia had a favorable 
trade balance, amounting to approxi- 
mately $40 million whereas a balance 
of $60 million had been recorded in 
1958. A preliminary report indicates 
that Colombia’s exports totaled $460 
million in 1959 compared with $460.7 
million in 1958, while imports amounted 
to $420 million as compared with $399.9 
million in 1958. Agricultural commodi- 
ties made up about 90 percent of total 
1959 exports, with coffee exports of 
about $395 million by far the major 
item. Colombia coffee exports in 1959 
reached a total of 6,413,380 bags of 60 
kilograms each (1. kilogram= 2.2046 
pounds), representing an 18-percent in- 
crease over 1958 coffee exports. 










In 1959, Colombia’s monthly imports 
were held at an average of $31.4 mil- 
lion as against the 1958 average of $23 
million. Colombia has attempted to keep 
imports at a level of approximately $30 
million per month; and most of the re- 
cent demand in excess of $30 million is 
attributed to Government-loosened im- 
port control on agricultural imports, 
such as breeding stock, and to the im- 
port of capital goods, semimanufac- 
tures, and raw materials needed for in- 
dustry. Semifi-tished products and capi- 
tal goods imports were especially large 
and accounted for 34 percent and 20 
percent, respectively, of Colombia’s im- 
ports in 1959. 


Colombia's Trading Partners 


The United States maintained its 
traditional position in 1959 as by far 
Colombia’s most important trading part- 
ner. Final Colombian statistics are not 
yet available; preliminary estimates, 
based on Colombian data, indicate that 
the United States, in terms of values, 
purchased 73 percent of Colombia’s ex- 
ports and supplied 60 percent of its im- 
ports. According to Colombian statis- 
tics for the first 9 months. of 1959. 
Western Germany was the second larg- 
est supplier of imports with $30.2 mil- 
lion, or 9.6 percent; the United King- 
dom third with $14 million, or 4.4 per- 
cent; and Canada fourth with $10.6 mil- 
lion, or 3.3 percent. 


According to U.S. statistics, United 
States exports to Colombia increased 
from $186.3 million in 1958 to $205.7 
million in 1959, or approximately 10 
percent, accounting in 1959 for 1.33 
percent of the U.S. total exports. Ex- 
ports of industrial machinery increased 
from $29 million in 1958 to $34 million 
in 1959; exports of automobiles and 
parts continued to increase and ac- 
counted for $35.7 million in 1959 as 
compared with $18.5 million in 1958. 
Grains and preparations showed an in- 
crease of $1.6 million from $8.7 million 
in 1958. Chemicals exports increased 
slightly, amounting to $28.5 million as 
compared with $27.3 million in 1958. 
The main decline was in textile fibers 
and manufactures, which decreased 
from $12 million in 1958 to $6 million 
in 1959. 

Total United States imports from 
Colombia were $339.6 million in 1959 
as compared with $332.9 million in 
1958. In 1959, the value of United 
States coffee imports from Colombia 
remained at the preceding year’s level 
of $292 million. However, United States 
imports of Colombian crude petroleum 
products increased to $34 million from 
$31 million recorded in 1958. These two 
products accounted during 1959 for ap- 
proximately 85 percent and 10 percent, 
respectively, of total United States im- 
ports from Colombia. 

With a steadily growing proportion of 
coffee exports to Western Europe, th 
position of the United States in 1960 
and following years as the leading 
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market for Colombian products does 
not appear to be as preeminent as it 
was a few years ago. Colombian-coffee 
exports to Western Europe, in percent 
of total exports, increased from 15 in 
1956 to 28 in 1959. Likewise, the U.S. 
position as Colombia’s chief supplier 
appears to be no longer as dominant 
as formerly. During the past 2 years, 
Western Europe’s exports to Colombia 
have fallen proportionately less than 
U.S. exports, partly because some U.S. 
commodities, such as cotton and mis- 
cellaneous consumer goods, have been 
affected by Colombia’s growing self- 
sufficiency. Consumer goods imports 
have been drastically reduced, and Co- 
lombian imports now consist mainly of 
capital goods and raw materials and 
semifinished products for the country’s 
industries. 

The new Colombian customs tariff, 
which became effective on May 10, 
1959, did not embody any significant 
changes affecting imports from the 
United States. The advance deposits 
to be paid by the importer upon appli- 
cation for the import license was in- 
creased during July 1959, from 100 to 
130 percent and, at the same time, the 
period for which these advance deposits 
must be retained after clearance of 
commodities through customs was ex- 
tended from 60 days to 90. 


Diversification of Economy 


During 1959, the Government con- 
tinued its efforts to diversify agricul- 
ture and industry, so as to gradually 
decrease the country’s great dependence 
on coffee sales. The major aims of the 
program are: (1) To channel invest- 
ment from speculative to productive 
business, (2) to diversify Colombia's 
trade, reducing her dependence on cof- 
fee for 80 percent of foreign exchange, 
and (3) to import semimanufactures 
and raw materials rather than food. 

Colombia is pursuing a policy to en- 
courage foreign and domestic invest- 
ments in manufacturing enterprises 
in order to substitute locally produced 
goods for imported commodities. High 
tariffs, import controls, and restrictions 
on finished goods, coupled with capital 
participation through semiofficial Gov- 
ernment agencies as well as granting 
of certain tax benefits and other induce- 
ments, have provided additional stimu- 
lus to the growth of domestic produc- 
tion. 


Moreover, Government and private ef- 
forts to promote agricultural production 
have been successful in reducing im- 
ports of cotton and other agricultural 
commodities. Colombian cotton produc- 
tion in 1959 is estimated to be double 
that of 1958. and in November Colom- 
bia announced the first cotton exports 
in 60 years. The production of rice has 
almost tripled in the past decade and 
now nearly satisfies domestic require- 
ments. Vegetable oil production has 
also steadily increased, but imports con- 
tinue because’ of rising consumption. 
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A drastic land reform is under con- 
sideration which would, by means of 
stiff tax asessments, force absentee 
landlords to either sell or cultivate 
their land. A new decree provides that 
banks must invest 10 percent of their 
savings deposits in land redistribution 
and colonization programs or in Caja 
Agraria securities. The Caja Agraria is 
a Government bank that makes loans 
to agriculture. The Government hopes 
the decree will permit the channeling 
of more credits to agriculture, partic- 
ularly to programs that will achieve 
better land utilization. 


Fiscal and Financial Policies 


The sound fiscal and financial policies 
which Colombia pursued during 1959 
are evidenced by monetary stability 
and restoration of credit abroad. The 
Government took all possible measures 
to reduce imports of nonessentials, 
although it relaxed its restrictions on 
on imports of raw materials, semi- 
manufactures, and capital goods. How- 
ever, there was no relaxation of the 
severe credit restrictive measures, and 
the money market remained tight 
throughout the year. In 1959, budgetary 
revenues continued to show a surplus 
which is expected to continue in 1960. 


An important factor in strengthening 
of the peso was a change in the regula- 
tions covering the “reintegro cafetero.” 
This reintegro is the amount of dollars 
that coffee exporters must turn over to 
the Central Bank for every bag of cof- 
fee exported. Formerly, in addition to 
the official dollars that an exporter 
obtained from his coffee sales, he also 
had to obtain about $9 in the open 
market to make up the $75 per bag 
that he had to turn over to the bank. 
After the new regulations were issued, 
he only had to obtain about $3 in the 
free market to make up $69.50 per bag. 
This reduced the demand for dollars by 
this industry, and contributed greatly 
to the appreciation of the peso in re- 
cent months. 


Encouragement of Manufacturing 


Colombia is now producing 97 percent 
of its food requirements and 89 per- 
cent of its textiles and clothing; it is 
almost self-sufficient in most petroleum 
products. However, inasmuch as the 
pattern of industrial development has 
increased rather than reduced Colom- 
bia’s dependence on foreign exchange 
earnings, efforts are being directed to 
encourage the production of semi- 
manufactures. 

The foreign exchange and trade poli- 
cies prohibiting or taxing heavily im- 
ports of finished goods have encouraged 
the imports of raw materials and semi- 
manufactures. Therefore, manufactur- 
ing has been concentrated in the final 
stages of production. 

Among the major projects for pro- 
duction of semimanufactures is the 
construction of a mill in Cali to make 
paper out of sugarcane bagasse. The 
mill, scheduled to be in operation in 


early 1962, will have an initial output 
of 17,000 metric tons (1 metric ton= 
2,204.6 pounds) but a capacity to pro- 
duce some 35,000 tons per year of 
various types of paper, including bond 
and kraft. A plant is also being built 
in Barranquilla for the manufacture of 
rayon yarn. Textile machinery is being 
imported by many cotton mills in order 
to step up production now that cotton 
no longer has to be imported. 


Other projects slated for early com- 
pletion are the Peldar glass works 
plant of Zipaquira for the production 
of 50 tons daily of plate or window glass, 
a quantity considered sufficient to meet 
domestic demand; the Philips de Co- 
lombia Barranquilla plant to make 
glass for light bulbs; expansion of Paz 
del Rio steel mill to increase produc- 
tion from the present 125 tons a 
year to 228,000 tons in 1960; an alumi- 
num rolling mill in Barranquilla, of 
Aluminio de Colombia, S.A., for the 
production of aluminum foil; the 
Bogota plant (just completed) for the 
production of zinc, owned by Metales 
y Aleaciones Afines, with initial produc- 
tion of 2,000 tons a year; the installa- 
tion of the Barrancabermeja fertilizer 
plant, financed by local credits of 30 
million pesos (6.40 pesos=US$1) and 
offers of financing from abroad of $4 
million; and completion of an electroly- 
tic soda plant by Banco de la Republica. 
The Medellin firm of Sinteticos, S.A., 
is importing equipment for the produc- 


-tion of polyvynil chloride, calcium car- 


bide, and other related products. 


Construction has begun on the new 
factory of General Electric de Colom- 
bia, S.A., in the industrial section of 
Bogota. The factory will initially manu- 
facture refrigerators and air condi- 
tioners. Later, production will be ex- 
panded to include radios, fans, televi- 
sion sets, automatic washing machines, 
clothes dryers, electric ranges, lamps, 
and electric light bulbs. 


Production of Minerals 


Colombia has extensive mineral re- 
sources which can help in developing 
the production of semimanufactures. 
Gold, silver, and salt are produced in 
large quantities; important coal and 
iron ore deposits are located near one 
another; and there are also deposits 
of copper, zinc, mercury, antimony, 
platinum, sulfur, asbestos, and emeralds. 

Colombia is the second largest pro- 
ducer of petroleum in South America, 
but is a poor second to Venezuela, 
which produced an average of 2,800,000 
barrels (42-gallon barrel) daily in 
1959. Crude oil production averaged 
145,831 barrels daily in 1959, an in- 
crease of 18,000 barrels over 1958. 
There was also a rise of about 15 per- 
cent in the area explored, and there 
were 20 companies in the field. Twelve 
companfes were in the field in 1958. 

Exploratory drilling in the lower 
Magdalena Valley in northern Colombia 
has produced promising results. How- 
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ever, it is believed that it will take at 
least 2 more years to ascertain the 
commercial potentialities of the new 
discoveries. Colombia now produces and 
refines more than enough oil to satisfy 
its growing internal demands. 

The Government has announced that 
it will continue its favorable policy 
toward oil companies in the hope that 
eventually Colombia will be a signifi- 
cant exporter of oil. Plans are under 
way to strengthen Colombia’s chemical 
industry through developments in the 
petrochemicals field. 

Increasing Foreign Investments 

Colombia’s restrictive import policy 
has persuaded many U.S. and other for- 
eign manufacturers to set up branch 
plants or subsidiaries in the country in 
order to protect their markets there. 
Foreign investments in Colombia are, 
therefore, increasing, and Colombians 
are reportedly repatfiating capital that 
they had sent abroad. Latest available 
statistics indicate that direct United 
States investments in Colombia totaled 
$289 million in 1958. 

An antimonopoly law, No. 155 of 
1959, was approved in December 1959. 
A principal provision of the law is that 
businesses with a capitalization of more 
than 20 million pesos must obtain prior 
approval from the Government before 
they can complete an operating merger 
with another company. Interlocking of 
company officials or management is 
also prohibited as well as price fixing 
through agreements between producers 
and retailers. 


Extensive Loans and Investments 

During the closing months of 1959, 
Colombia obtained various loans and 
credits totaling approximately $92 mil- 
lion. These consist of a $41.25 million 
standby arrangement with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, $25 million 
from the Eximbank, and $25.76 million 
for new industrial and hydroelectric 
projects from New York commercial 
banks. In addition, Colombia is to re- 
ceive some $32 million in agricultural 
surpluses from the United States under 
Public Law 480. All of these loans and 
credits should (1) assure the present 
rate of imports and the maintenance of 
an orderly exchange market and (2) 
assist Colombia in meeting her obliga- 
tions during the year. 

The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World 
Bank) in January 1960 made a loan 
equivalent to $17.6 million to Empresa 
de Energia Electrica de Bogota to pro- 
vide electric power for the city of 
Bogota and its surrounding area. Five 
New York commercial banks are partic- 
ipating in the loan, without the World 
Bank’s guarantee, for a total of $691,- 
000. The total cost of the projects to be 
undertaken by Empresa is estimated at 
$30.4 million. The bank’s loan will cover 
the foreign exchange requirements; lo- 
cal currency requirements will be pro- 
vided by Empresa from its own re- 
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sources. Including this loan, the bank 
has made 15 loans totaling $148.2 mil- 
lion to Colombia for the development 
of electric power and agriculture and 
for highway and railroad expansion. 


Repayment of Commercial Debts 


The Banco de la Republica announced 
that as of September 1, 1959, it had 
liquidated in full the backlog of in- 
debtedness to American exporters. At 
the end of 1956, Colombia’s commercial 
indebtedness to American business 
firms had amounted to approximately 
$260 million. 

The remainder of Colombia’s short- 
term debt, as of September 1, 1959, 
consisted of an $18 million commercial 
debt to European exporters, $10 million 
in unremitted profits by the petroleum 
industry, credits of $134 million by Ex- 
imbank, debts to U.S. commercial banks 
of $15 million, and a debt to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund of $25 million. 
These obligations are to be repaid dur- 
ing the next 3 years. 


Cuba 


The Cuban economic situation deteri- 
orated substantially in 1959. Balance- 
of-payments difficulties were encoun- 
tered, investment declined, unemploy- 
ment problems prevailed, and national 
income was believed to have fallen. 

A good sugar crop was harvested, but 
the delay in getting the grinding season 
underway because of revolutionary dis- 
ruptions and the continued decline in 
world sugar prices resulted in a sharp 
drop in export volume and foreign ex- 
change revenue from this source. In the 
meantime, Government policies and 
actions, such as the agrarian reform 
and utilities and mining legislation, dis- 
couraged the inflow of foreign invest- 
ment capital and tourism. This decline 
in receipts, together with the drop in 
earnings from sugar, combined to exert 
pressure on the balance of payments, 
which the Cuban Government sought to 
alleviate by applying controls on im- 
ports and capital movements. 


International Manetary Position 


Cuba’s net free international mone- 
tary reserves on January 1, 1959, were 
approximately $77 million (revised 
figure). At the end of the year the 
net had fallen to below $50 million and 
the amount of commercial arrears and 
other remittance applications pending at 
the National Bank of Cuba were re- 
portedly near that figure. Cuban au- 
thorities hoped to obtain sufficient dollar 
exchange earnings from sugar sales in 
the first half of -1960 to liquidate ac- 
cumulated foreign obligations and at the 
same time build up reserves. 

During the first 6 months of 1959, 
the Government indicated a_ strong 
desire to renegotiate its import tariff 
commitments so as to effect  sub- 





stantially increased duties on imports. 
Possibly in anticipation of this approach 
the Government established import 
licensing controls in early February 
1959 on some 200 luxury and semi- 
luxury items. However, the impact of 
this regulation on imports was relatively 
light in the subsequent 6 months, as 
import licenses were granted freely and 
the only restrictive effect was that 
items on the controlled list could be 
imported on a letter of credit only. 

On August 27, however, as a precau- 
tionary measure, all foreign exchange 
transactions involving the payment of 
imports were placed under direct con- 
trol of the National Bank of Cuba as 
international monetary reserves had 
dropped to dangerously low levels. 
Shortly thereafter, exchange surcharges 
ranging from 30 to 100 percent were 
imposed on the nonessential commodi- 
ties included in the import licensing list. 

That action was followed by more 
stringent controls on all types of for- 
eign exchange transactions and, finally, 
by the establishment in early December 
of supplemental licensing procedures 
which brought virtually all import com- 
modities and foreign exchange payments 
under the direct control of the Cuban 
Government. At the end of the year, 
commerical arrears continued to ac- 
cumulate and payments to suppliers 
abroad were subject to indeterminable 
delays. 


Decline in Overall and U.S. Trade 


United States exports to Cuba in 1959 
were valued at $436.7 million, or $109.5 
million less than in 1958, according to 
U.S. official statistics. Imports from 
Cuba dropped to $474.4 million from 
$527.8 million in 1958. 

Official Cuban statistical data were 
not available but it was estimated that 
Cuban imports from all countries 
amounted to $610 million and exports 
were $650 million, down considerably 
from 1958. On the basis of the fore- 
going data, U.S. participation in the 
Cuban market in 1959 was about 72 per- 
cent of total Cuban imports, a share 
slightly below the annual average since 
1950. Principal U.S. exports to Cuba 
in 1959, by broad commodity, groups, 
were machinery and vehicles, rice and 
other food products, chemicals, metals 
and manufactures, and textile fibers and 
manufactures. 

Cuban imports of automobiles and 
other durable consumer goods declined 
considerably owing to a number of 
factors, including the institution of im- 
port licensing controls, inadequacy of 
installment sales legislation in aiding 
merchants, the levy of high excise taxes 
(sales and land transportation taxes), 
and the imposition of exchange sur- 
charges on nonessential goods in Sep- 
tember. Machinery imports also dropped 
substantially as new investment and 
expansion were discouraged by Govern- 
ment actions. 

United States exports to Cuba in 
1960 are expected to decline appreciably 
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in view of Cuba’s~ précarious foreign 
exchange reserve position’ at the end 
of 1959 and its decision to protect the 
balance of payments by -reducing im- 
ports through licensing controls and 
prohibitive exchange surcharges on non- 
essential items. The Cuban Govern- 
ment’s oft-announced policy of lessening 
its dependence on U.S. supplies and its 
apparent intention of entering into 
bilateral barter-type trade agreements 
with other countries aiso cast doubts 
that the United States will retain its 
historic share of the Cuban market in 
the immediate years ahead. 
Balance-of-payments data for 1959 
are not available. It is roughly esti- 
mated that there was a net deficit of 
between $60 million and $80 million, 
which was financed by drawing down 
reserves and through incurrence by the 
National Bank of foreign liabilities. 


Discouragement to Investment 


The policies and activities of the Gov- 
ernment created a definitely unfavor- 
able climate in 1959 both for foreign 
and domestic private investment. The 
seizures and/or interventions of agri- 
cultural and industrial properties, the 
forced reductions of rents and utility 
rates, unfavorable labor and mining 
legislation, and policy pronouncements 
regarding state ownership and planning 
were some of the factors discouraging 
internal capital formation and the in- 
flow of foreign capital. Leading Gov- 
ernment officials made it clear in public 
announcements that foreign capital in 
general was not welcome. 

United States investments most af- 
fected by governmental actions were 
agricultural companies (principally cat- 
tle lands and henequen plantations) 
whose properties were intervened or 
expropriated; the electric power com- 
pany, whose rates were cut by law 
by some 23 percent; the telephone com- 
pany, whose rates were also cut and 
its management replaced by a Govern- 
ment interventor; and the mining com- 
panies, whose future operations were 
threatened by new mining legislation 
which imposed very high concession, 
production, and export taxes, particu- 
larly the latter. Foreign petroleum ex- 
ploration companies virtually ceased all 
activities after the enactment of un- 
favorable legislation and the Govern- 
ment’s seizure of highly confidential 
exploration records. 

The establishment of a new Govern- 
ment industrialization planning entity 
within the National Agrarian Reform 
Institute (see next section) gave indi- 
cations that increasing governmental 
control and participation in industry 
could be expected. This development, 
together with numerous other measures, 
further discouraged the expansion of 
domestic industries, 


Agrarian Reform Law Implementation 

In the agricultural sector, the most 
important development was enactment 
of the Agrarian Reform Law, in early 
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June, under which all absentee-owned 
agricultural lands and all agricultural 
properties in éxcess of 30 caballerias 
(33.162 acres=1 caballeria), with cer- 
tain exceptions, were made subject to 
eventual expropriation by the Govern- 
ment. 

Most cattle lands and other agricul- 
tural properties over the prescribed 
acreage, with the exception of those 
planted to sugarcane, were rapidly in- 
tervened in preparation for eventual 
expropriation. Properties belonging to 
members of the ousted Batista Govern- 
ment were confiscated outright. Sugar- 
cane properties which were exempt 
from expropriation in 1959, in order not 
to disturb the 1960 grinding season, 
were expected to be taken over follow- 
ing harvest of the cane in early 1960. 

The principal announced aim of the 
agrarian reform program was the re- 
distribution of land to the peasants. 
However, most of the expropriated lands 
were converted into cooperatives which 
are being operated by the National 
Agrarian Reform Institute (INRA), the 
agency designated to carry out the pro- 
gram. 

INRA reportedly had organized ap- 
proximately 500 agricultural coopera- 
tives and 400 “peoples stores” by the 
end of 1959 and it was apparent that 
the socialization of agriculture was one 
of the principal goals of the Revolu- 
tionary Government. Attempts to diver- 
sify agriculture were begun by INRA in 
conjunction with the formation of co- 
operatives, as strenuous efforts were 
being made to increase production of 
such items as rice, corn, soybeans, win- 
ter vegetables, coffee, cacao, beef; and 
pork. The success or failure of those 
efforts could not be weighed at the 
year’s end, 

The role of INRA was. not’ limited 
to carrying out the agricultural and 
social reforms under the agrarian re- 
form legislation, and it was evident that 
it was to become the most powerful 
Government agency in affecting the 
country’s economy. In addition to its 
assigned functions of expropriation and 
redistribution of agricultural lands and 
the formation of cooperatives, INRA 
assumed virtual control of the tobacco, 
coffee, henequen, and egg industries; it 
operated sugar mills confiscated from 
Batista adherents; and’ it became the 
Government's policymaking agency for 
industry, as well as being designated 
to oversee future petroleum explora- 
tion and development activities. 


Low Sugar Exports to World Market 


The registered production of raw 
sugar in 1959 was 5,788,154 Spanish 
long tons (1 Spanish long ton=2,272 
pounds), only some 12,000 tons less than 
the established quota for the crop. This 
output exceeded the controlled 1958 
production by approximately 178,000 
tons. Exports for the calendar year 
approximated 4,600,000 Spanish long 
tons, or about 865,000 tons less than 
1958 exports of 5,465,000 tons; the loss” 








in sales was in the world market, 
which excluded the United States. Ship- 
ments to the United States were slightly 


over 3,100,000 ~short tons, fulfilling 
Cuba’s U.S; import quota for the year. 

The abrupt drop in exports to the 
world market was the direct result of 
revolutionary activities shortly before 
and after the overthrow of the preced- 
ing Government. Disruption of transpor- 
tation facilities and work stoppages at 
the sugar mills delayed the harvest 
and grinding of the crop early in 1959. 
Consequently, Cuba’s export supply 
position was impaired during the peak 
export season. 

Hesitancy on the part of buying 
countries and world sugar traders to 
take positions with Cuban sugar in late 
1958, owing to the uncertainties brought 
about by the revolution, also contri- 
buted to the unusually low exports to 
the world market in 1959. The carry- 
over stocks at the end of the year were 
approximately 1,400,000 Spanish long 
tons, more than twice the year-end 
carryover stocks in 1958. 


The exceptionally good weather after 


the 1959 harvest indicated that there’ 


would be sufficient cane to produce 
about 6,900,000 tons of sugar in 1960, 
but it was announced early in 1960 
that the crop would be restricted to 
5,500,000 Spanish long tons. 


Other Farm Production and Export 


Cigar-type tobacco production de- 
clined by about 7 percent from the 
preceding year as a result of a slight 
reduction in acreage and heavy rains 
during the planting and growing sea- 
sons. The crop was of good quality and 
sold at the highest prices in recent 
years. 

Cigarette tobacco production was 
about the same as in 1958, but with a 
significant shift from burley to flue- 
cured: This shift was due ostensibly to 
the desire of the present Government 
to become self-sufficient in mild cigar- 
ettes: Exports of tobacco in 1959 were 
valued at approximately $50 million, 
slightly more than in the preceding 
year. 

Rice continued to be the most im- 
portant U.S. agricultural export to 
Cuba, having a value of $37 million in 
1959. Domestic production of rice was 
expected to increase in 1960 as ex- 
tensive efforts were being made to at- 
tain self-sufficiency. 

Coffee production and exports were 
down, but the 1959-60 crop was ex- 
pected to bring recovery. Beef produc- 
tion and exports were up, while lard 
imports increased. Poultry and egg pro- 
duction was up from previous years. 
Cotton became an important commer- 
cial crop, after several years of experi- 
mental planting, but Cuba still de- 
pended on imports for most of its needs. 
The first crop of soybeans was har- 
vested, and increased plantings were 
planned for 1960. 
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The mining industry encountered se- 
rious difficulties during the year. New 
mining laws enacted late in 1959 threa- 
tened the future operations of the U.S. 
Government-owned nickel plant, the 
$75 million nickel and cobalt plant 
owned by a subsidiary of Freeport 
Sulphur which had not yet commenced 
operations, and other American- and 
Cuban-owned firms. Labor difficulties 
also plagued the industry and one large 
manganese mine was intervened by the 
Government, 

The new laws established high con- 
cession and production taxes and a 
prohibitive export tax. The latter was 
generally believed to be an indication 
that the Government intends to be the 
sole purchaser and exporter of Cuban 
minerals. 

Petroleum exploration and develop- 
ment activities also were interrupted by 
legislation. Copies of exploration com- 
panies’ technical records were com- 
mandeered by the Government, new con- 
cession taxes were imposed, and areas 
of concessions were limited. A number 
of American companies announced that 
they would cease operations as soon as 
the appropriate arrangements could be 
made with the Ministry of Labor in 
connection with the dismissal of their 
employees. 


Setbacks in Construction, Tourism 


Private construction came to a virtual 
standStill shortly after the takeover by 
the Revolutionary Government concur- 
rent with the legislated rent reductions 
and governmental intervention of con- 
struction companies that had been iden- 
tified with the former regime. While 
there was some pickup in private con- 
struction at the end of the year, the 
Government’s public works program ac- 
counted for most of the building activ- 
ity. 

“tebe, which in recent years had 
been the second most important dollar 
earner, suffered a serious setback owing 
partly to general political tensions and 
the frequent anti-United States speeches 
of high Government officials. 

A convention of travel agents repre- 
senting most countries of the world 
was held in Havana in October and the 
Cuban Government made an all-out ef- 
fort to insure its success. However, the 
convention was marred by political 
events (an airplane leaflet raid) during 
which time some persons were killed 
and others injured, and it did little to 
revive the influx of tourists. 

Hotels in Havana suffered serious fi- 
nancial losses; one of the leading hotels 
was intervened by the Government and 
other major hotels appealed to the 
Government for financial assistance. 
Special programs were instituted late 
in the year to attract more tourists but 
in general these plans met with little 
success. 


Sales; Tight Money; Budget Deficit 


Uneven buying characterized domestic 
trade. A forced reduction of rents and 
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utility rates resulted in windfall dis- 
posable income in the hands of the 
Cuban worker. As a consequence, low- 
priced soft consumer goods and food- 
stuffs, mostly of local origin, were sold 
in record volumes. : 

Sales of imported durable goods were 
down considerably from the levels at- 
tained in recent years. Causes of the 
decline included import difficulties 
brought about by licensing and financing 
requirements, installment sales legis- 
lation, and, late in the year, the estab- 
lishment of very high _ exchange 
surcharges on such imports. 


A temporary sales flurry of such 
items as electrical appliances and auto- 
mobiles occurred after the establish- 
ment of price controls on particular 
articles which were subject to the new 
exchange surcharges and which were 
in the country or on order at the time 
of the announcement of the regulation. 
However, by the end of the year in- 
ventories of such imported articles were 
almost depleted and it was unlikely that 
they would be replenished in the im- 
mediate future because of import re- 
strictions. 


Money was relatively tight through- 
out 1959 but particularly in the second 
half of the year. At that time, commer- 
cial banks were forced to carry many 
large sugar loans, normally liquidated 
after the grinding of the crop, which 
were not repaid because of reduced 
sugar exports. 

The burden on the banking system 
was increased by import regulations 
that required prescribed financing for 
certain commodities; by a tightening up 
on sales terms by exporters abroad; 
and, later in the year, by applications 
for 1960 sugar crop loans. Large-scale 
bank withdrawals and a change in the 
Government’s rediscounting policies fur- 
ther aggravated the banks’ plight, and 
in December many commercial banks 
found themselves with reserves below 
legal requirements. 

Government revenue for the 1959 cal- 
endar year reached a record 454 million 
pesos (1 peso=US$1, official rate). This 
amount was 84 million pesos more than 
were collected in 1958; however, actual 
budget expenditures totaled 569 million 
pesos, so there was a 1959 calendar 
year operating deficit of 115 million 
pesos. The record revenue was not at- 
tributed to increased economic activity 
but to receipts from a nonrecurring tax 
and to greater effectiveness in the col- 
lection of all types of taxes and levies. 

The size of the deficit was consid- 
erably larger than had been anticipated 
by Government officials earlier in the 
year and it appeared that the oublic 
works program, on which 109 million 
pesos were expended, was not financed 
by current revenues as had been plan- 
ned. The actual method of financing 
the deficit could not be ascertained, but 
the projected issuance of bonds to cover 
extraordinary budget expenditures had 
not taken place by the year’s end. 








Job Shortage; Labor Demands 


Although the year was characterized 
by rising prices and wages, disturbed 
labor-management relations, and high 
levels of unemployment, the situation 
of the Cuban wage worker was prob- 
ably improved in terms of spendable 
income. This improvement resulted from 
the effects of various laws enacted by 
the Revolutionary Government, such as 
the drastic reduction in rents and utili- 
ties, which probably more than offset 
any deterioration in the wage-price rela- 
tionship. Unemployment remained seri- 
ously high, but the earlier start of the 
sugar mill repair season and expan- 
sion of the public works program tended 
to take up some of the slack. 


Retail prices were subject to various 
Government control measures but, in 
general, showed a steady upward trend 
during the year. No accurate statistical 
data are available by which to measure 
the increase in the level of prices; 
according to estimates of informed ob- 
servers the rise was around 30 percent. 
The official wholesale price index 
showed little change from the preceding 
year. 


Wages were subject to sharp upward 
pressure, particularly in the first half 
of 1959. While wage increases continued 
to be a matter of major consideration 
in collective bargaining, many of the 
unions, in an effort to combat unemploy- 
ment, switched some of the emphasis 
in negotiations from wage increases 
to the creation of additional jobs. Opin- 
ions varied widely concerning the in- 
crease in the general wage level but 
there was some agreement that it was 
in the neighborhood of 20 percent. These 
estimates indicated a deterioration in 
the wage-price relationship which was 
offset, however, by the reduction of 
rents of up to 50 percent and, to a 
lesser extent, to the reduction of utility 
rates. 

The usual high unemployment during 
the “dead season,” the period in be- 
tween sugarcane harvests, was inten- 
sified by other factors. A decline in the 
general economic activity which began 
in 1958 continued after the fall of the 
Batista regime. This decline was further 
accentuated by ‘the fact that private 
investment, both domestic and foreign 
came to an abrupt stop. 

The construction industry, usually a 
source of some substantial employment 
during the ‘dead season,” was especially 
hard hit, thus drying up this employ- 
ment source. Labor and Government 
spokesmen frequently referred to the 
600,000 to 700,000 unemployed which, 
however, included the underemployed. 
Official figures released at the end of 
the year indicated that unemployment 
hit its peak at about 300,000, or about 
14 percent of the labor force. 

In an effort to combat the unemploy- 
ment problem, the Government adopted 
a series of measures. A law was passed 
in February which prohibited the dis- 
charge of employees for economic rea- 
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sons; the above-mentioned expanded 
public works program was initiated; and 
in November a law was enacted which 
gave the Minister of Labor the author- 
ity to intervene any enterprise in which 
a reduction or termination of produc- 
tion is threatened, including bankruptcy 
cases, and where labor difficulties pre- 
vailed., 

Labor-management relations were 
subject to severe .strains throughout 
the year. Existing collective contracts 
were brought up for revision and the 
demands of labor frequently were ex- 
cessive, a situation publicly ftecognized 
by the Government. Legislation was 
passed whereby the Ministry of Labor 
would conciliate in disputes and the 
decision would be binding on both 
parties. A  no-strike resolution was 
adopted by the Cuban Labor Federation 
stating that interruption of production 
would be detrimental to the economy. 
In general, that resolution was adhered 
to but labor-management differences 
continued to be complicated. 


Peru 


The economic outlook for Peru in 
1960 is considerably improved. A satis- 
factory rate of economic growth was 
attained in 1959, and developments point 
to an acceleration in the growth rate 
in 1960. While the cost of living rose 
16.8 percent during the year, there was 
evidence of a dampening of inflationary 
pressures. Peru emerged from its bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties by late 
1959, and prospects are favorable for a 
notable increase in its foreign trade 
in 1960. 


Attractive Investment Outlook 


The investment climate has recovered 
its generally favorable outlook after a 
brief period in which there was some 
deterioration. The upward adjustment 
in retail price ceilings on petroleum 
products resulted in the resumption of 
investments in this important industry. 
On November 30, 1959, the new indus- 
trial development law was promulgated. 
It offers import duty exemptions, tax 
benefits, and other incentives to new 
investments. The improved outlook for 
economic stability and vigorous eco- 
nomic growth in 1960 will no doubt 
create an additional stimulant to domes- 
tic and foreign investments. 

United States direct investments in 
Peru have been increasing more rapidly 
than in any other country in the world. 
For example, since 1950 U.S. direct in- 
vestments in Peru have tripled whereas 
those in Latin America as a whole have 
not quite doubled. While it may be ex- 
pected that the favorable investment 
climate will continue to attract new 
US. capital into Peru the overall volume 
of capital inflow in 1960 as compared 
with recent years may decline now that 
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the Toquepala copper project is com- 
pleted. 


Increase in Foreign Trade 


Peru's total exports for 1959 stood at 
$314.2 million, representing an increase 
of 8 percent over the $291.4 million of 
exports in 1958. The increase was 
largely due to an increased volume of 
exports in the first 11 months of 1959 
compared with the like period of 1958 
as follows, in percent increase: Fish- 
meal, 140; canned and frozen fish, 67; 
sugar, 20; cotton, 12; and iron ore, 10. 
Improved prices for copper and zinc also 
helped. 

Total imports for 1959 stood at $294.1 
million, representing a decline of 12 
percent from the $335.3 million import- 
ed in 1958. 

The import categories showing the 
sharpest declines in the first 11 months 
of 1959 compared with the like period 
of 1958 were, in percent decline: Non- 
electrical machinery and apparatus, 36; 
manufactures of common metal, 34; 
motor vehicles and transport equipment, 
32; electrical machinery and apparatus, 
22; and dairy products, 16. 

Among the few import categories 
showing gains in the first 11 months of 
1959 compared with the like period of 
1958 were, in percent increase: Fertil- 
izers, 87; fuels and lubricants, 59; and 
oils and fats, 29. 

The increase in exports and the 
decline in imports resulted in a favor- 
able merchandise trade balance of $20.1 
million for the year as against consecu- 
tive trade deficits of $43.9 million and 
$70.1 million in 1958 and 1957, respec- 
tively. 

The quota limitation was removed on 
the import of automobiles. It had been 
Peru’s only quantitative import restric- 
tion. Its removal left import duties and 
surcharges plus the usual documenta- 
tion as the only restrictions affecting 
imports into Peru. 

United States imports from Peru in 
1959 rose from $118.9 million in 1958 
to $124 million in 1959, an increase of 
4 percent. The increase was due mainly 
to larger imports of fish and fishmeal 
and iron ore. On the other hand, 
United States exports to Peru fell from 
$166.9 million in 1958 to $121.8 million 
in 1959, a decline of 27 percent. The 
share of the United States in total 
Peruvian imports continued the gradual 
downward trend of recent years, falling 
from 47 percent in 1958 to 45 percent 
in 1959. In every year since 1952, when 
the United States share of total 
Peruvian imports stood at 56 percent 
of the total, there has been a steady 
decline in the U.S. share. 


Improved Trade Outlook 

The outlook for Peru’s foreign trade 
in 1960 is considerably improved. 

International experts have forecast a 
substantial rise in exports for 1960 as 
a result not only of improved prices 
but also of large expected increases in 
output of export products. 


The most significant factor contribut- 


ing to this optimistic outlook is the in- 
creased earnings from exports of copper 
from the Toquepala copper deposit of 
Southern Peru Copper Corp. As a result 
of the increased output of this project 
and the improved price outlook, earn- 
ings from copper alone are expected to 
rise from $22 million in 1958 to $90 
million in 1960, and this metal should 
“replace cotton as Peru’s leading export. 

Development of the Acari iron ore 
deposits and expansion of existing refin- 
ing facilities for lead and zinc will also 
result in increases in export earnings 
from those metals. The rapid growth 
of Peru’s fisheries exports is also ex- 
pected to contribute significantly to 
Peru’s earnings of foreign exchange. 
Cotton and sugar will remain among 
Peru’s leading exports, but growth ot! 
these exports is not expected to be as 
rapid as for the above-mentioned ex- 
ports. It has been estimated that tota! 
exports will rise from the record volume 
of $330 million achieved in 1957 to $400 
million in 1960, 

On the import side, increased ex- 
change availability resulting from the 
rise in export earnings will result in a 
subsequent expansion of imports. While 
the high import surcharges that are still 
in effect and increased amortization 
charges on remittances abroad will like- 
ly prevent imports from rising to the 
same extent as exports, it is expected 
that imports in 1960 could rise by as 
much as 20 percent over the 1959 level! 
There exists a very strong demand for 
all kinds of imported goods, but main] 
for machinery, motor vehicles and trans- 
port equipment, iron and steel manu- 
factures, and chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products. 


The recent decline in the United 
States share of Peruvian imports is at- 
tributed to intensified competition in the 
form of low prices, favorable credit 
terms, and low shioping costs and insur- 
ance premiums plus aggressive and alert 
selling on the part of foreign competi- 
tors. West German and Japanese sup- 
pliers have been particularly active in 
recent years and have succeeded in 
increasing their shares of the market 
Whether the United States will reverse 
the trend and retain or increase its 
share of this growing market will de- 
pend largely on the ability of U.S. sup- 
pliers to meet the challenge of foreign 
competition. But the overall level of 
United States exports to Peru should 
increase in 1960 with the expected in- 
crease in overall imports. 


Accelerated Economic Growth 


Gross national product in real terms 
recovered from the depressed level of 
1958, rising by about 5 percent in 1959. 
This rate of growth was expected to 
raise gross output to the peak level 
of 1957 (33.7 billion soles at 1957 prices, 
equivalent to $1.5 billion). An accelera- 
tion in the rate of growth to about 7 
percent appears likely for 1960, thus 
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raising real gross national product to a 
new record, “ 

Agricultural production increased al- 
‘hough cotton production was about 1.7 
percent (112,700 metric tons of 2,204.6 
pounds each) below the high volume 
114,571 tons) of 1958. Sugar produc- 
tion, on the other hand, reached a 
record of 750,000 tons (raw equivalent), 
or 10 percent above the 1958 level. 
Production of other crops (wheat, 
barley, potatoes), which are mainly 
used in domestic consumption, is be- 
lieved to have registered modest in- 
creases. 

The advance scored by Peruvian fish- 
eries was among the most spectacular 
developments of 1959. While detailed 
year-end data are not available, statis- 
tics on exports accurately reflect the 
crowth of that industry. Exports of 
fishmeal in the first 9 months rose from 
76,515 tons in 1958 to 184,090 tons in 
1959. In the same periods, production, 
reported in tons, of canned bonito rose 
from 8,941 to 12,859, frozen tuna from 
5,329 to 11,921, frozen skipjack from 
2,839 to 4,729, and sperm oil from 5,888 
to 7,904. As a result, exchange earnings 
from fish products in 1959 are expected 
to be double the 1958 earnings, rising to 
$40 million. A decline in world prices 
in recent months has had little notice- 
able effect in the construction of fishing 
plants and vessels. 


Mining production also registered an 
increase. While adverse conditions pre- 
vailed in the lead and zinc industries, 
copper prices per pound in the London 
Metals Exchange averaged 30 cents in 
the year as compared with 24 cents in 
1958. Iron ore production expanded 
notably with the opening of the Acari 
iron mine in August, and exports of 
this metal increased in value by about 
10 percent over 1958. Total export 
earnings from these four metals were 
about 10 percent higher than in 1958. 

The coming into production of the 
$235 million Toquepala copper project 
of the Southern Peru Copper Corp. and 
the Acari iron mine of the Pan Amer- 
ican Commodities Corp. were among 
the two most significant developments 
in Peruvian mining in 1959. Toquepala 
began production in December 1959, and 
when in full production in early 1960 its 
output added to existing output will 
raise Peru to a major world copper 
producer. Peru’s copper production 
amounted to about 60,000 tons in 1959 
and is expected to rise to 150,000 tons 
in 1960 and to 190,000 tons by 1965. 
Thus, copper will surpass cotton and 
sugar as Peru’s major export. 

The Acari iron mine is also expected 
to result in a significant increase in 
iron ore production. Exports of iron ore 
are expected to increase from 2.8 million 
tons (60 percent iron content) per year 
averaged in recent years to 4.5 million 
tons in 1960 and to 6.5 million tons 
annually in 1965. 

The increase in price ceilings on retail 
sale of petroleum products permitted 
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the resumption of full-scale petroleum 
activity by the petroleum companies 
and improved the outlook for this indus- 
try. Manufacturing activity also ap- 
peared to have increased and there was 
a substantial volume of new invest- 
ments in this industry. 

The promulgation of the new Indus- 
trial Promotion Law on November 30, 
1959, was welcomed as a significant 
contribution toward spurring the de- 
velopment of industry. The new law 
provides import duty and other tax 
exemptions to new industries estab- 
lished in Peru. 


Decline of Inflationary Pressure 


Efforts to check domestic inflation in 
1959 were not entirely successful since 
the cost-of-living index rose by 16.8 per- 
cent in 1959. But even in this sector 
there was a considerable improvement 
in the last half of 1959. The major 
causes of inflation have been the 
financing of large Government budge- 
tary deficits through highly inflationary 
Central Reserve Bank financing, com- 
mercial and the Central Bank credit ex- 
pansion to the Government development 
banks and to the private sector, and 
general wage and salary increases to the 
public and private sectors. 

The Government took vigorous meas- 
ures in the last half of 1959 to stem 
the inflationary tide generated by these 
sources. In recent months, the Govern- 
ment has refrained from the Central 
Bank borrowing, and the Central Bank. 
credit to the Government has in fact 
been reduced. Moreover, measures 
designed to close the recurrent budge- 
tary deficit, amounting in 1959 to 340 
million soles, or $12.3 million, exclusive 
of debt amortization, have been enacted. 


, It now appears likely that in 1960, for 


the first time since 1955, a balanced 
budget will be achieved or that, at 
worst, the deficit will be kept within 
manageable limits. 

The Central Reserve Bank’s redis- 
count rates to the Government develop- 
ment banks were raised to 8 percent 
and to the commercial banks to 9.5 per- 
cent. In addition, the 18-percent penalty 
rate for legal reserve deficiencies by the 
commercial banks, which had been 
suspended during the bank strike of 
April 1959, has been reinstituted. The 
penalty rate may be raised by in- 
crements of 2 percent for each biweek- 
ly period in which a bank has a reserve 
deficiency, up to a level of 28.5 per- 
cent. As a result of these operations, 
net reserve deficiencies of the com- 
mercial banks, which were substantial, 
were eliminated by the end of 1959 and 
net excess reserves had accumulated. 

General wage and salary increases 
were granted to public and private em- 
ployees in June and July 1959 to com- 
pensate for cost-of-living increases. But 
in order to avoid further inflationary 
pressures, the Government then decreed 
a 1-year wage and salary freeze. 

The nominal increases in the cost-of- 
living index in the last 2 months for 





which data are available (0.2-percent 
increase in December 1959 and 07 per- 


cent in January 1960) indicate that 
these measures are producing the 
desired effect in dampening inflation. 
If legal reserve deficiencies by com- 
mercial and savings banks and a new 
round of wage and salary increases can 
be further avoided in 1960, prospects 
for price stability appear quite favor- 
able. 


Favorable Balance of Payments 


As 1959 drew to a close, there was 
visible evidence that the nation had 
made substantial progress in correct- 
ing the adverse balance-of-payments 
situation of 1958. 

Merchandise exports increased by 8 
percent over the preceding year, large- 
ly because of a notable increase in ex- 
ports of fish and fish products and to 
a lesser extent because of increase in 
exports of sugar, cotton, and iron ore. 
Improvement in the world prices of 
metals, such as copper and zinc, also 
raised export earnings. 

Imports, on the other hand, were 
reduced substantially, falling by about 
15 percent over the preceding year. The 
decline in imports was effected through 
further exchange depreciation and 
through substantial increases in import 
duties (see Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
April 29, 1959, page 10). The sol declined 
from 25.2 soles to the dollar in January 
to 29.1 to the dollar in July but ap- 
preciated to 27.6 to the dollar by 
December 1959, 

Continued net capital inflows, while 
smaller than in recent years, also con- 
tributed to the improvement in Peru’s 
balance-of-payments position. However, 
it was the decrease in imports, a decline 
of $42 million over 1958 and one of $106 
million over 1957, that was the principal 
factor in reversing the balance-of-pay- 
ments position. The year ended with a 
balance-of-payments surplus of $14 mil- 
lion as compared with a deficit of $18 
million in 1958 and one of $33.5 million 
in 1957. 

The improvement in the 1959 balance 
of payments was also reflected in the 
Central Reserve Bank’s foreign exchange 
reserves, which rose from a negative 
net balance of $5.3 million on Decem- 
ber 1958 and a negative $22.6 million 
on July 31, 1959 (lowest point) to a 
net asset position of $8.3 million on 
December 31, 1959. This favorable 
balance was achieved in spite of the 
fact that Peru repaid $14.5 million of 
the $30 million stabilization credit of 
the International Monetary Fund in 
December 1959. In February 1960 Peru 
also repaid, 2 years prior to its falling 
due, $10.5 million of the $15.5 million 
stabilization credit of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. After this pay- 


ment the Central Reserve Bank’s net 
asset position stood at $16 million. 

Another indication of the improved 
balance-of-payments situation is the 
appreciation of 6 percent in the sol 
and its current stability. 
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Venezuela 


Venezuelan business in 1959 was, by 
and large, optimistic, although there 
was some concern regarding possible 
adverse developments in the petroleum 
industry. The majority of business firms 
in Venezuela had satisfactorily weath- 
ered the economic situation of the pre- 
ceding year and, therefore, anticipated 
a steady economic improvement and 
prosperity in 1959. The building indus- 
try, which had suffered in 1958 from 
drastic curtailment of Government ex- 
penditures in the public works program 
as well as by private construction, did 
not realize its hope that the construc- 
tion business would return to more 
normal levels. It was generally believed 
that the new constitutional Govern- 
ment would in 1960 embark upon an 
orderly public works program, thus to 
a large extent solving the unemployment 
problem. But there was some concern 
over an increase in the cost of living 
during the year as a result of substan- 
tial wage increases obtained by labor 
in the latter part of 1958, and of higher 
costs of certain imported goods result- 
ing from recently established tariff in- 
creases. : 


Business Outlook for 1960 


The forecast for 1960 is for normal 
business activity, with a stronger effort 
than ever before to industrialize the 
country simultaneously with new en- 
forcement of import controls and sub- 
stantial tariff increases on commodities 
which compete with those locally pro- 
duced. Moreover, with Venezuela tem- 
porarily short of foreign exchange and 
with protectionist sentiment growing, 
a strong public pressure may be ex- 
pected for a wide revision or abrogation 
of the United States-Venezuela Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreement. 


Competition in Foreign Trade 


Venezuela's foreign trade, both ex- 
port and import, is and has been pre- 
dominantly with the United States. Al- 
though final Venezuelan statistics are 
not yet available, preliminary estimates 
for 1959 indicate that the United States, 
in terms of value, purchased 39 per- 
cent of Venezuela’s exports and sup- 
plied 56 percent of its imports. 

Venezuela’s foreign trade pattern has 
remained fairly constant, although there 
has been a recent trend toward in- 
creased imports from Europe with some 
lessening of the U.S. position. The Ven- 
ezuelan market is generally very com- 
petitive. 

Venezuelan import duties on goods 
not made or produced in the country 
are mostly moderate to nominal. How- 
ever, highly protective duties and im- 
port restrictions are applied to mer- 
chandise competing with domestic prod- 
ucts. Moreover, recent official measures 
will tend to cut luxury and semiluxury 
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imports, which will affect much of this 
type of United States commerce with 


Venezuela. Nevertheless, the small 
overall market within the country defi- 
nitely limits the extent of industrial de- 
velopment; as a result, many luxury 
products will continue to be imported. 
But, raw materials will slowly become 
a greater factor in Venezuelan imports 
as more local industry develops. The 
future for United States exports to 
Venezuela is not discouraging, but it 
will take sharper attention to continue 
to compete in this trade. 


U.S. Trade With Venezuela 


United States exports to Venezuela 
decreased from $809.8 million in 1958 
to $737 million in 1959, or 9 percent, 
according to U.S. statistics. Those ex- 
ports account for 4.5 percent of all U.S. 
exports. Major changes in the pattern 
of trade with Venezuela occurred in 
metals and manufactures and in ma- 
chinery and vehicles. United States ex- 
ports of iron and steel mill products de- 
clined from $55.2 million in 1958 to 
$33.3 million in 1959. Exports of indus- 
trial machinery also declined—from 
$169.2 million to $140.5 million in 1959. 
Exports of construction and excavating 
equipment decreased from $64.8 mil- 
lion in 1958 to $43.2 million in 1959. 
These decreases in value of exports to 
Venezuela were to a large extent 
brought about by heavy inventories of 
construction machinery, which were ag- 
gravated by an abundance of used con- 
struction machinery offered for sale and 
by the construction decline which con- 
tinued throughout 1959. 

Total United States imports from 
Venezuela remained at the 1958 level. 
Total U.S. imports from Venezuela were 
$890.2 million in 1959 as compared with 
$892.3 million in 1958. The value of Ven- 
ezuelan crude petroleum entering the 
United States decreased from $504.6 
million in 1958 to $468.3 million in 1959, 
the value of residual fuel oil increased 
from $196 million in 1958 to $201.8 mil- 
lion in 1959, and that of iron ore rose 
from $88 million in 1958 to $104.4 mil- 
lion in 1959. 

With both a steady tariff increase 
and a licensing restriction on imports 
to protect local industry and conserve 
foreign exchange, the outlook for United 
States exports to Venezuela in 1960 is 
not promising. There is no doubt that 
the United States will continue as the 
leading supplier in 1960 and in following 
years. However, U.S. exports of luxury 
goods, certain durables, and many con- 
sumer items will face more and more 
protective, even prohibitive, duties as 
well as licensing restrictions. 


A bilateral trade treaty has been in 
existence since 1939 and was amended 
in 1952. It covers many exports from 
the United States, but for a long time, 
and especially since September 1959, 
imports of such products as flour, pow- 
dered milk, cigarettes, radios, television 
sets, record players, records, automo- 


biles, and bourbon whisky have ac- 
tually been adversely affected by the 
restrictive Government regulations in 
spite of the trade agreement. Although 
the regulations were stated to be tem- 
porary, there has as yet been no relief 
from them. 


Venezuela is dependent on petroleum 
for most of its foreign exchange earn- 
ings. The restrictions on petroleum im- 
ports into the United States have not 
had as serious an effect as some antic- 
ipated. However, with the world’s over- 
supply of oil and declining world prices, 
the outlook for increased Venezuelan 
income from petroleum exports in 1960 
is not promising. 


Diversification of National Income 


During 1959, the Government con- 
tinued its efforts to diversify agricul- 
ture and industry. Its efforts have be- 
come the foundation of Venezuela’s 
stabilization and development plans. 
Its objects are to reduce dependence 
on petroleum but to increase Govern- 
ment revenues therefrom, to diversify 
industry with the aid of foreign cap- 
ital, and to promote agricultural de- 
velopment. In this connection, Vene- 
zuela encourages foreign and domestic 
investments in manufacturing enter- 
prises in order to substitute locally pro- 
duced goods for imported commodities. 
The Government has taken two impor- 
tant steps so far—protection for infant 
industries and credit assistance for in- 
dustry generally. Credit assistance 
comes from the Venezuelan Develop- 


ment Corporation. High tariffs and im- 


port controls and restrictions have pro- 
vided additional stimulus to the growth 
of domestic production. 


Government and private efforts to 
promote agricultural production have 
been successful in reducing many im- 
ports of agricultural commodities. The 
sudden drop in flour imports and the 
increase in wheat imports reflect the 
considerable development of the flour 
milling industry in Venezuela. Another 
important move is agrarian reform. The 
proposed agrarian reform law that the 
Venezuelan Congress is now studying 
would enable the Government to assign 
a é4ract of from 25 to 62 acres from 
public lands to each landless farm fam- 
ily of recognized ability and otherwise 
help them with loans, seeds, implements, 
and technical assistance. The agrarian 
reform bill has no provision for break- 
ing up large estates unless they are un- 
productive. Expropriation will be car- 
ried out only by the civil courts. The 
bill also includes plans for improving 
rural nutrition, roads, and _ housing. 
However, in anticipation of the passage 
of the law by Congress, the Govern- 
ment is going ahead with the distribu- 
tion of farmland. 

In the meantime, the Government 
has approved a 5-year plan for livestock 
development. It calls for improvement 
of 1 million hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) of special pastureland and seed- 
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ing of 180,000 hectares of grass to be 
used later as feed; the import of 40,000 
horses, purebred stock, for breeding 
purposes; the import of 200,000 head of 
cattle; the building of 25,000 kilometers 
(1 kilometer=0.62137 mile) of fence; 
the purchase of agricultural machinery; 
and the buying of equipment to combat 
pests that affect livestock. The sum of 
670.5 million bolivares (1 bolivar=US- 


$0.30) has been assigned to cover this 
plan. A similar plan to improve hog 
breeding has also been approved at a 
cost of 18.8 million bolivares for 3 years. 


In addition, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Livestock is assisting coffee 
and cacao growers. The poultry farming 
program planned by the Ministry start- 
ed with the relocation of 90 farm fam- 
ilies who will receive a total of 13,500 
chickens, or 150 for each family, to es- 
tablish the Poultry Raising Center near 
the city of Calabozo, Guarico State. A 
spokesman of the Ministry said that pro- 
duction is estimated at 2,430,000 eggs 
per year. 


Unemployment Relief Measures 


Venezuela’s new President, Romulo 
Betancourt, was inaugurated on Febru- 
ary 13, 1959. Since the inauguration, 
diverse pressures were exerted upon the 
new Government for immediate meas- 
ures to relieve and reduce unemploy- 
ment, protect and assist local industry, 
aid and promote agriculture, and, in 
short, institute a new deal for Vene- 
zuelans. However, the most serious and 
explosive problem facing the Govern- 
ment was unemployment. Approximate- 
ly 200,000 workers, or about 10 percent 
of Venezuela’s economically active popu- 
lation, were reported unemployed. Un- 
der the Provisional Government, an 
emergency works program had been in- 
troduced to give employment to as 
many idle workers as possible. Follow- 
ing termination of the program in De- 
cember 1959, unrest developed, and the 
Betancourt administration had to take 
immediate steps to relieve unemploy- 
ment. The administration decreed ad- 
ditional appropriations for construction, 
conservation, and maintenance projects 
to absorb the labor force previously 
employed under the Emergency Work 
Relief Program. By April 1959, the ad- 
ministration had appropriated over 200 
million bolivares for these projects. 
However, throughout 1959 Government 
construction activity in Venezuela was 
generally slow. The housing program, 
which was started by the Government, 
favored mainly the building of individ- 
ual low-cost homes in place of a former 
policy of constructing huge tenement 
buildings. Many of the housing projects 
to be financed by the Banco Obrero, a 
Government bank, in the fiscal year 
1958-59 were never started for lack of 
appropriated funds from the Govern- 
ment. However, the Government re- 
cently authorized 300 million bolivares 
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for Banco Obrero to commence the 
needed construction. 


Industrial Development 
Protection to local industry has been 


an important issue in Venezuela, lead- 
ing to some pressures toward the re- 
vision of the United States-Venezuelan 
Trade Agreement of 1952, The agree- 
ment, signed in 1939, was supplemented 
and amended in 1952. Business and ag- 
ricultural organizations in Venezuela 
claim that certain items now produced 
in the country in ample amounts to 


satisfy national demand, such as ciga-. 


rettes and powdered milk, should be pro- 
tected against competition of imported 
goods by raising import tariffs. This 
cannot be done under the most-favored- 
nation clause of the agreement now in 
force. A commission of experts from 
the Ministries of Foreign Relations, Ag- 
riculture, Mines and Hydrocarbons, De- 
velopment, and Treasury was appointed 
to study the revision of the trade agree- 
ment. Although there has as yet been 
no formal request for revision of the 
agreement, the Venezuelan Government 
on July 7, 1959, for the first time added 
to the prelicensing system several com- 
modities covered by the trade agree- 
ment. Under the prelicensing system, 
the importer is required to obtain a 
license prior to importing the commod- 
ity. 

Venezuelan import controls are ef- 
fected through import duties and import 
licensing. Tariff increases and licensing 
restrictions were introduced several 
times in 1959. However, the licensing 
system was limited to a moderate list 
of items until new regulations were 
issued by resolution of July 7, 1959. 
The new regulations added several ag- 
ricultural items and goods, including 
cigarettes, wheat flour hams, prepared 
milk, dietetic foods, podded vegetables, 
fruit juices, and copper wires. By a 
resolution of November 20, 1959, an ex- 
tensive list of manufactured commodi- 
ties, considered to be luxury or semi- 
luxury goods, were also added to the 
prelicensing requirement, including sev- 
eral trade agreement items such as 
whisky, radios, television sets, passen- 
ger automobiles, cameras, unexposed 
films, and phonographs and records. 
Venezuela in November 1959 was ex- 
periencing an unusual balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, and, according to Govern- 
ment officials, the purpose of the new 
licensing was not to protect. local in- 
dustry but to conserve foreign exchange 
reserves. However, on December 10, 
1959, the licensing requirements were 
replaced by heavy tariff increases on a 
large number of luxury and semiluxury 
goods. The increases were as high as 
100 bolivares (US$30) per gross kilo- 
gram plus 100 percent ad valorem for 
some items. The items covered by the 
trade agreement were not included in 
this tariff increase, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, they have remained subject 
to the prelicensing requirement previ- 











ously imposed by the resolutions of 
July 7 and November 20. 


Since September 1959, the Vene- 
zuelan Government in support of the 
local industry, has implemented drastic 
restrictions on the importation of cig- 
arettes. Imports of cigarettes, an item 
covered by the trade agreement, are 
being progressively reduced and are ex- 
pected to cease in the near future. 


Wheat flour importation is licensed, 
and this has been justified by Vene- 
zuela as necessary for adherence to the 
International Wheat Agreement. How- 
ever, in a move to protect the growing 
domestic industry, flour imports into 
Venezuela have been drastically reduced 
through a systematic reduction in the 
number of licenses granted, and the 
Government has now practically stopped 
issuing import licenses except for cer- 
tain specialty items. 

Simultaneously with the enforcement 
of import controls, the Government is 
endeavoring to assist local industry 
generally by granting more credit as- 
sistance as well as tariff exemptions on 
imported raw materials and equipment. 

As a result, many new industries 
have been established. New industrial 
developments during the year included 
the installation of a synthetic resins 
plant in Caracas; the establishment of 
a flat glass manufacturing plant near 
Valencia; the initiation of a $2 million 
flour mill in Maracaibo; the construe- 
tion of a cardboard manufacturing plant 
in Guarenas; and the installation of a 
cattle feed mill in Valencia. The expan- 
sion of a cotton yarn manufacturing 
plant, involving the expenditure of some 
13 million bolivares, was underway at 
Antimano, near Caracas. Plans were 
well advanced for the installation in 
Caracas of an aluminum extrusion plant 
and a factory for the manufacture of 
electric storage batteries. Construction 
continued on the national steel mill 
under construction at Matanzas, and 
forecasts indicated that the plant would 
be ready to begin production in April 
1960. 


Record Oil Output; Gas Pipeline 


World oil developments are having a 
repercussion in Venezuela, the world’s 
largest oil exporter and second largest 
producer. Following an increase in in- 
come taxes in 1958, Venezuelan oil be- 
came less competitive in the world 
markets, and, as a result, drilling op- 
erations have been drastically curtailed 
and exploratory activity has virtually 
ceased. 

However, the loss in foreign exchange 
earnings caused by the drop in oil 
prices was compensated by the high 
production level during 1959. Oil pro- 
duction averaged 2,769,570 barrels per 
day, representing an increase of 166,621 
barrels per day over 1958. According to 
preliminary data, Venezuela exported 
59.3 million cubic meters (1 cubic meter 
=6.28978 barrels) of crude oil in the 
first 6 months of 1959, of which 12.6 
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million were shipped direct to the 
United States. 

The new gas pipeline from Anaco to 
Caracas was put in service last July. 
The pipeline is part of the Anaco-Cara- 
cas-Moron-Barquisimeto system, 
planned for the supply of gas for indus- 
trial and domestic use in central and 
western Venezuela. The Anaco-Caracas 
section has a length of 330 kilometers 
and a daily transport capacity of 6,220,- 
000 cubic meters. 

Cia. Shell de Venezuela started con- 
struction of its first gas conservation 
plant in Lake Maracaibo area. The 
plant, which is being erected at a cost 
of $24 million near Tia Juana, Zulia 
State, will have a capacity of 5 million 
cubic meters of gas per day. 


Mining of Iron Ore, Gold, Diamonds 

In mining activities other than petro- 
leum, it was noteworthy that iron ore 
production attained a new high. In 
1959, the output totaled 17,403,545 
metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds), an increase of 12.4 percent 


over 1958. If the Iron Mines Co. of Ven- ~ 


ezuela should decide to expand its op- 
erations and if the Orinoco Mining Co. 
schedule is kept, these two companies 
could have a potential production of 25 
million metric tons of high-grade ore 
by 1962-63. Iron ore concessions in Ven- 
ezuela now amount to a total area of 
48,700 hectares (120,289 acres), the 
Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons 
reports. Most concessions are located 
in Bolivar State; only a few are located 
in Miranda State and Monagas State. 
Production of gold for the entire year 
was expected to decrease as compared 
with 1958, while diamond production 
was expected to increase substantially. 
During the first half of 1959, the pro- 
duction of diamonds, which went up 45.8 
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percent as compared with the same pe- 
riod of 1958, amounted to 60,495 carats. 


Balance of International Accounts 
One of the main problems of the pres- 
ent Government is to maintain a proper 
balance in. the nation’s international 
accounts. In 1959, foreign exchange 
reserves declined to $700 million or 
about 30 percent below 1958. The deficit 
reached its peak in October, when in- 
come totaled $70 million and expendi- 
tures totaled $175 million. Constructive 
steps were taken to curb the decline in 
reserves. The most important measure 
was for the Central Bank to restrict 
rediscount operations. Thus, credit was 
tightened and the drain on foreign ac- 
count eased. The tightening of credit, 
which started in July 1959, continued 
throughout the year, and its effects on 
the local economy are now very notice- 
able. There has been an increase in the 
number of bankruptcies reported, and 
some firms are hard pressed to meet 
their current obligations. This is es- 
pecially true in the construction trade 
and in land development companies. 


The dictatorial government  over- 
thrown on January 23, 1958, left out- 
standing debts of about 5 billion boli- 
vares ($1.5 billion). The Government 
junta began paying these debts, and the 
present administration kept up the pay- 
ments. However, by end of May 1959, 
when a little less than half had been 
paid, Congress ordered all payments 
stopped until an investigation was con- 
ducted. The Office of the Comptroller 
was instructed to probe the origin of 
the debts and to submit a report stat- 
ing which were legitimate and which 
were not. In September, an interminis- 
terial commission was appointed to 
study the report. At the commission's 
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suggestion, the Government decided to 
order payment of all obligations ap- 


proved by the comptroller. The amount 
to be paid is 1,178 million bolivares 
($353.4 million). Other obligations 
amounting to 522 million bolivares 
($156.6 million) have been objected to, 
as of a doubtful nature, by the Office 
of the Comptroller. Final disposition of 
the latter amount will be left to the 
National Congress after further investi- 
gation with the assistance of a cabinet 
commission. Payment of approved obli- 
gations began October 5 and will con- 
tinue as they mature. 

The administration has concluded a 
deal with New York banks for the sale 
of interest-bearing Venezuelan Treasury 
bills in an amount of 310 million boli- 
vares, equivalent to about $93 million, 
redeemable in 1960. It has been report- 
ed that Creole Petroleum Corp. and 
Cia. Shell de Venezuela, the two largest 
oil companies operating in the country, 
perhaps to be joined by others, will 
purchase the notes later from the banks 
and will use them in partial payment 
of taxes due the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment. The transaction, which will help 
increase Venezuela’s foreign exchange 
reserves, will amount to an advance 
payment of taxes by the oil concerns 
through the use of their bank credit in 
New York. 


In his 1960 New Year’s message, 
President Romulo Betancourt affirmed 
that the fiscal and economic situation of 
the nation is solid. He stressed that the 
revenues of the nation are more than 
5 billion bolivares, which is larger than 
that of any other- Latin American na- 
tion, and that the bolivar is guaranteed 
by international reserves larger than 
those of any other Latin American 
nation. 
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Business Leads ... 


(Continued from page 14) 
als), cost of plant, and supply of raw 
materials (tripoli powder). 

Mohammed Mustafa Hussain Necktie 
Brand Zardah Factory, 141 Howrah 
Rd., Howrah, West Bengal, seeks finan- 
cial collaboration with U.S. firm to es- 
tablish small unit for manufacture of 
chewing tobacco in India or Pakistan. 
WTD 11/24/59. 

India Electric Works, Ltd., Diamond 
Harbour Rd., Behala, Calcutta, desires 
technical collaboration with U.S. firms 
for manufacture of electrical equipment 
such as motors, transformers and 
switchgears. WTD 2/8/60. 





Variety of ... 


(Continued from page 13) 


sets, 300, SIGS/7; secondary portable 
signals batteries, 2,000, SIGS/8; electric 
cable, 1,000 miles, SIGS/10; potassium 
hydroxide flakes, 1,000 kilograms, 
SIGS/11; bid deadline April 25. 

Shovels and pickaxes, ORD/1; en- 
trenching tools, ORD/2; jute bags, 
ORD/3; cotton strap, rope, and twine, 
ORD/4; sewing cotton in_ bobbins, 
ORD/5; chrome.leather gloves, ORD/7; 
buckles, hooks, press buttons, buttons, 
ORD/9; barbed wire, ORD/10; bid dead- 
line May 4. 

Bids invited by Director of Contracts 
and Purchases, Ministry of Defense, 
Baghdad.* 


New Zealand 

Highway marker, self propelled, cen- 
ter line straddling type; bids invited 
until March 31 by Stores Manager, Min- 
istry of Works, P.O. Box 8024, Welling- 
ton. Copies of tender No. S.M.Q. 1966 
are available from New Zealand Senior 
Trade Commissioner, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington 6, D.C. 


Union of South Africa 


Trichloroethylene, 7,076 gallons, ten- 
der No. E 4241, bid deadline March 25; 
fork lift trucks, 80, tender No. F 8212, 
April 8; electric box-type furnaces, 4, 
tender No. F 8043, April. 18. 

Bids invited by Chairman, Tender 
Board, P.O. Box 7784, Johannesburg.* 

Steel conductor wire, 135 drums (6,000 
feet per drum), stranding 4 and 7, No. 
8 S.W.G., 31-ton quality, tender No. 
D 8179; bids invited until April 1 by 
Chairman, Tender Board, South African 
Railways and Harbors (SARAH), P.O. 
Box 7784, Johannesburg.* 

Radio tubes, 294, for South African 
Air Force, tender No. F.T. 32587, bids 
invited until March 28; steel plates, 
stainless steel and galvanized, tender 
No. F.T. 27576, March 30; polyethylene 
piping, tender No. F.T. 27575, April 1; 
steel sheets, tender No. F.T.27577, April 
1; electric cable, tender No. F.T. 30444, 
April 8; milling machine, tender No. 
F.T. 34003, April 8. 

Bids invited by The Secretary, Union 
Tender Board, P.O. Box 371, Pretoria* 
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Coal Handling Plant 
Sought by Australia 


Bids are invited until’ May 23 by the 
Electricity Commission of New South 
Wales for supply and erection of a coal 
handling plant, estimated to cost $1.25 
million, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce has announced. 

The plant will be erected at Vales 
Point power station on the shores of 
Lake Macquarie, about 50 miles north 
of Sydney. It is designed to handle coal 
received from trucks at the rate of up 
to 1,700 long tons an hour. Belts will 
be installed at some future time for the 
transport of coal direct from adjacent 
mines to the power station. 

Tenders should be addressed to the 
Commercial Manager and Secretary, 
Electricity Commission of New South 
Wales, Box 5257, G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. 
A set of tender documents, including 
5 copies of the specifications and 2 
copies of the drawings, may be obtained 
from that authority for $22.50 which 
will be refunded upon receipt of a bona 
fide bid. 

Two copies of the plans and specifica- 
tions are available on loan from BFC’s 
Trade Development Division, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
a. 


NATO French Project 
Open to U.S. Bidders 


A new project in France has been 
opened to U.S. bidders under the inter- 
national competitive bidding procedure 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO), the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has reported. Estimated to 
cost $3.5 million, the project calls for 
supply of material for engineering 
works at a petroleum products storage 
point in Brest. 

Firms interested in bidding on this 
project should express their interest by 
March 31 to Directeur des Travaux 
Maritimes de la 2eme Region, Prefecture 
Maritime Le Chateau, Brest (Finistere). 

U.S. firms ‘not already certified to 
participate in NATO work should sub- 
mit a resume of their qualifications to 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C., as described in the brochure on the 
NATO international competitive bidding 
program available from that Division. 


India Extends Bid Date 


The bid deadline for supply of 12 
single deck trolley buses and overhead 
line equipment to the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Transport Undertaking has 
been extended to May 3. 

This trade was reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, December 28, 1959, 
page 12. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Requests for loan ma- 
terial should include the commodity as 
well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Candles 


Denmark 

Candles decorated with sketches from 
Hans Christian Andersen fairy tales in 
boxes of 6 each, highest quality, sterine 
35%, paraffine 65%, offered direct or 
through agent by E. A. Westergaard & 
Co. (manufacturer of decorated candles, 
applied art items made of brass), 400b 
Gl. Kogevej. Copenhagen/Valby. Sam- 
ples.* WTD 2/5/60. 


Civet 
Ethiopia 

Ethiopian civet, highest grade, 500 kg. 
a year, offered direct by Shaher Ahmed 
Taher (importer of textiles and general 
merchandise, exporter of civet to per- 
fume manufacturers); P.O. Box 1010, 
Addis Ababa. WTD 2/23/60. 


Foodstuffs 
Netherlands 


Canned fruits, vegetables, and mack- 
erel and quick-frozen fruits and vege- 
tables offered direct or through regional 
agents in various parts of the United 
States by Conservenfabriek Kouwen- 
berg N.V. (manufacturer, exporter of 
foodstuffs), 153 Molenstraat, Zundert. 
WTD 2/18/60. 


Forest Products 


France 

Plywood panels, including okoume 
plywood panels with oak veneer, or ash, 
sapelli or teak veneer, 3-, 5-, 6-, 19-mm., 
good quality A/B, B/B, or B/C, large 
quantities, offered direct or through 
agent, but preferably direct to U.S. im- 
porters of plywood, by R. Malvaux 
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(Societe Anonyme des Etablissements), 
(producer, wholesaler, exporter of ply- 
wood panels), Loulay, Charente-Mari- 
time. Pricelist in French.* WTD 
2/25/60. 

Furniture 


Italy 

Furniture, including combination 
bookcases and wardrobes with folding 
beds, writing desks with folding beds, 
etc., as well as davenports and other 
types of furniture offered direct or 
through agent by Pironi Fratelli (manu- 
facturer, exporter of furniture), 64 Via 
Teodosio, Milan. Sets of catalogs with 
descriptive information and pricelists in 
Italian.* WTD 2/15/60. 
Netherlands 

Old Dutch-style furniture, complete 
living rooms, oak in various finishes, 
first quality, 50 complete living rooms 
available monthly, offered direct or 
through regional agents in various parts 
of the United States by Oud Hollandse 
Meubelenfabriek KOKO (manufacturer, 
exporter of old Dutch-style furniture), 
9-13 Virmundtstraat, \Gemert. WTD 
2/23/60. 
Household Goods 
Belgium 

All kind of towels, including kitchen, 
bath, and maintenance, offered direct by 
Etablissements Chamextra (wholesaler, 
exporter, manufacturer of towels), 37 
Avenue Emile Verhaeren, Schaarbeek- 


Brussels. Sample _ swatches.* WTD 
2/16/60. 

Nursery Goods 

England 


Plastic nursery lines, including rattles, 
carriage toys, and spoon and pusher 
sets offered direct or through agent by 
Ornia, Ltd. (manufacturer of plastic 
nursery lines, exporter), 50 Station Rd., 
London, NW. 10, Will furnish samples. 
WTD 2/10/60. 


Seeds 
Spain 

Canary seed, best quality assorted, 
offered direct or through agent by 
Francisco Pera Bosch (wholesaler, ex- 
porter of seeds and legumes), Vidrio 
No. 9, Seville. WTD 2/17/60. 
Textiles 
Belgium 

Textiles, including woolen and cotton 
upholstery fabrics, Jacquard furnishing 
fabrics, and divan covers; cotton table 
covers, and cushion cases, high grade, 
offered direct by Etablissements Castel- 
Vandeghen (manufacturer, exporter), 
53 Chausee de Courtrai, Ingelmunster. 
Samples of firm’s products will be ex- 
hibited at New York Trade Fair, Stand 
303, Group I, May 4 to 14. WTD 1/29/60. 
France 

Woolens, silks, laces, and novelty ma- 
terials for women’s fashions offered di- 
rect or through agent by Etablissements 
Moussafir (commission agent), 37, rue 
d’Enghien, Paris 10. WTD 1/4/60. 
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EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Clothing 
England 


Cotton dresses for women and chil- 
dren, $2 to $6 per unit, in bulk quanti- 
ties, approximately £1,000 worth initial- 
ly, desired for direct purchase and 
agency by D. Verblow & Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter, wholesaler of chil- 
dren’s wear), 9/10 Market Pl., London, 
W. 1. WTD 2/19/60. 





Drilling Equipment 
Norway 


Rock drills, weight about 17 to 20 kg., 
desired for direct purchase by Maskin 
A/S Expedit & Co., Kommanditselskap 
(importing distributor), 204 Strand- 
gaten, Bergen. WTD 2/24/60. 


Electronic Equipment 
England 


Sound-reproducing equipment, includ- 
ing radios and radio accessories, desired 
for direct purchase by B. Ashworth & 
Co. (Overseas), Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, sales agent), Martin House, 84/6 
Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C. 1. WTD 
2/15/60. 


Foodstuffs 
England 


Macadamia nuts, either direct from 
Hawaii or the United States of good 
quality, commercial quantities, desired 
for direct purchase by T. M. Duche & 
Sons (U.K.), Ltd. (importing distribu- 
tor), Adelaide House, London Bridge, 
London, E.C. 4. WTD 2/15/60. 


Hobby Articles 
Germany 

Do-it-yourself articles desired for di- 
rect purchase by Wm. Dawson & Sons, 
G.m.b.H. (importer, wholesaler), 34-36b 
Klosterstrasse, Duesseldorf. WTD 
2/17/60. 
Industrial Machinery 
Ethiopia 

Complete machinery for manufacture 
of shoes for installation in new factory 
at Addis Ababa desired for direct pur- 
chase by Assco Shoe Factory, Kevork 
Sevadjian (shoe manufacturer), P.O, 
Box 174, Addis Ababa. WTD 2/23/60. 


Musical Instruments 
Thailand, S. 


Musical instruments of all descriptions 
desired for direct purchase by Teck Lee 
Heng (importing distributor), 56 Niphat 
Uthit 2d Rd., Haadyai. Illustrated cata- 
logs required by firm. WTD 2/24/60, 


Phonograph Records 
Germany 


Phonograph records desired for direct 
purchase by Wm. Dawson & Sons, 
G.m.b.H. (importer, wholesaler), 34-36b 
Klosterstrasse, Duesseldorf. WTD 
2/17/60. 


Textiles 
Denmark 


Textile piece goods, particularly pop- 
lin with terylene contents, 56 in. wide, 
and 100% cotton poplin, 56 in. wide, 
both for manufacture of raincoats, de- 
sired for direct purchase and agency 
by Ludv. C. Ludvigsen (manufacturer, 
importing distributor, manufacturer's 


agent), 20 Kochsvej, Cepenhagen V. 
WTD 2/10/60. 

Tools 

France 


Ultrasonic and sparking type machine 
tools to be used in petroleum and chem- 
ical industries desired for direct pur- 
chase and agency from U.S. industria! 
firms for France and French commu- 
nity, by Societe Nimex (importer, com- 
mission agent), 72 Avenue Marceau, 
Paris 8e. WTD 1/7/60. 


Toys 
Germany 

Toys of all kinds, including plastic 
building sets, desired for direct purchase 
by Wm. Dawson & Sons, G.m.b.H. (im- 


porter, wholesaler), 34-36b Kloster- 
strasse, Duesseldorf. WTD 2/17/60. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Air-Conditioning Equipment 


Germany 

Agency sought for air-conditioning 
equipment for U.S. manufacturers by) 
Emil Mueller (importer, manufacturer's 
agent, commission merchant), 26 Ufer- 
strasse, Rodenkirchen b. Koeln, WTD 
2/15/60. 


Clothing 


Norway 

Agency sought for sports wearing ap- 
parel for men, women, and children | 
Chr. L. Ostergaard A/S (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 37 
Storgaten, Oslo. WTD 2/15/60, 


Coin-Operated Machines 
France 

Agency sought for coin-vending ma- 
chines and juke boxes by S.A.LE.! 
(Societe d’Applications Industrielles 
Efectro-Mecaniques), (manufacturer's 
agent, importer, wholesaler), 77 Avenue 
des Champs-Elysees, Paris 8e. WTD 
42/16/59. 


Electric Appliances 


France 

Agency sought for electric shavers, as 
well as electrophones, radio transistors, 
and various battery-operated appliances 
by S.A.LE.M. (Societe d’Applications In- 
dustrielles Electro-Mechaniques), (man- 
ufacturer’s agent, importer, wholesaler), 
77 Avenue des Champs-Elysees, Paris 
8e. WTD 12/16/59, 


Foodstuffs 


Germany 
Agency sought for all kinds of canned 
fruits and vegetables as well as almonds, 
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walnuts, hazelnuts, dried prunes, raisins, 
and evaporated apples, by Edwin Lorenz 
(manufacturer’s agent), 140 Tarpenbek- 
strasse, Hamburg 20. WTD 2/16/60. 


Jamaica 


Agency sought for canned fruits and 
vegetables from U.S. canners by Arnold 
Hand (Jamaica), Ltd. (importing dis- 
tributor, commission merchant), 105 
Harbour St., Kingston. WTD 4/3/59. 


Norway 


Agency sought for citrus fruits, such 
as lemons, oranges, and grapefruit, by 
L. Christensen A/S (sales agent), 4 
Bergstien, Oslo. WTD 2/17/60. 


Meat-Processing, Machines 
Germany 


Agency sought for meat-processing 
machines from U.S. manufacturers by 
Emil Mueller (importer, manufacturer’s 
gent, commission merchant), 26 Ufer- 
strasse, Rodenkirchen b, Koeln. WTD 
2/15/60. 


Paints, Varnishes 
England 


Agency sought for paints, varnishes, 
distempers, etc., good quality, by Du- 
resco Products, Ltd., (Manufacturer of 
paint, varnish, and distemper), River- 
bank, Charlton, London, S.E. 7. WTD 
2/12/60. 


Paper 
Australia 

Agency sought for sulfite bank paper 
of inexpensive quality by R. S. Asher 
& Co. (commission and manufacturer’s 
agent, stationer, printer), 80 Swanson 
St., Melbourne, Victoria. WTD 2/15/60, 


Scrap, Iron & Steel 
Italy 

Agency sought for iron and steel 
scrap, including rail stocks, first and 
second choice billets, scrap from 
wrecked bridges, ships, and boilers, by 
Oddino Pietra (importing distributor, 
steel mill), 5 Via Dalmazia, Brescia. 
WTD 2/17/60. 


Sporting Equipment 
Syria 

Agency sought for hunting supplies 
and equipment, including $30,000 worth 
of single-barrel automatic shotguns 
yearly, 12 gage; single- and double-barrel 
shotguns, 12 and 16 gage; .22-caliber 
sporting automatic rifles; 12- and 16- 
gage cartridges; and .22-caliber ammu- 
nition, WTD 2/24/60. 


Textiles 
Australia 

Agency sought for furnishing fabrics, 
cotton and/or synthetic materials for 
men’s trousers, and fabrics for outer- 
Wear and lingerie for women, by M. L., 
Harari (manufacturer’s agent, distribu- 
tor), 182 Collins St., Melbourne, Vic- 
torla. WTD 2/8/60. 

Agency sought for fabrics, including 
printed cottons for fashions, shoes, slip- 
pers, upholstery and furnishing, by John 


Merch 21, 1960 


M. Williams & Co. (manufacturer’s rep- 
representative), 483 Collins St., Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. WTD 2/4/60. 
Germany ; 

Agency sought from U.S. manufac- 
turers of synthetic yarns and fabrics of 
all kinds, as well as other textile prod- 
ucts of U.S. firms for sale to hosiery 
factories, readymade clothing plants, 
weaving and silk weaving mills, and 
similar enterprises, by Ludwig Blucke 
OHG., Verkaufsbuero (manufacturer, 
wholesaler), 186 Westwall, Krefeld. 
WTD 2/23/60. 

Norway 

Agency sought for dacron curtains by 
Chr. L. Ostergaard A/S (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 37 
Storgaten, Oslo. WTD 2/15/60. 








FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Argentina 

Efraim Oscar Schmied, representing 
Pro Fin, $.R.L., Santa Fe 1154, Rosario, 
Province of Santa Fe, is interested in 
import and export business. Scheduled 
to arrive April 1 via Miami for 60-day 
visit. U.S. address: None given. Itiner- 
ary: Miami, Jacksonville, Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Gla- 
cier Park, Portland, San Francisco, Las 


Vegas, Los Angeles, Hollywood, San 
Antonio, and New Orleans. 

Australia 

W. Bernard, representing Pioneer 


Welding Holdings, Ltd., 382 New Can- 
terbury Rd., Dulwich Hill, is interested 
in direct purchases of stainless and alloy 
steel tubing up to 8 in. in diameter in 
working pressures up to 2,000 p.s.i.; also 
in direct purchases of welding equip- 
ment and supplies and for agencies, as 
well as in negotiating licensing arrange- 
ments for deep-drawn steel cylinders for 
transport of liquefied petroleum gas and 
also acetylene cylinders. Scheduled to 
arrive April 3 via Los Angeles for 8- 
week visit. U.S. address: c/o Australian 
Trade Commissioner, 153 Kearney St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Louisville, New 
York, and other cities as required. 


H. J. Bund, representing Dundas 
Smith Overseas Pty., Ltd., 44 Margaret 
St., Sydney, is interested in obtaining 
agencies from U.S. firms for top rank- 
ing manufacturers and converters of 
any synthetic fibers and also the whole 
range of cotton materials. Was sched- 
uled to arrive March 29 via New York 
for 3-week visit. U.S. address: c/o Stat- 
ler Hotel, 7th Ave. & 33d St., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York. 

Branko Filipi, representing B. Filipi 
& Co., 54 Sixth Ave., Ascot Park, Ade- 
laide, South Australia, is interested in 
housing construction and seeks techni- 
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_ World Trade Directory 
Reports Available 


World Trade Directory reports 
on private foreign firms or indi- 
viduals mentioned in the World | 
Trade Leads and Investment Op- 
portunities departments of For- 
eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 
able to qualified U.S. firms—or will 
be prepared on request—through 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, % 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. & 
The reports also may be obtained 
through the Department’s Field 
Offices. 

Requests for these reports should 
include the names and addresses 
of the firms or individuals. - 

The information given in a World 
Trade Directory report usually in- 
: cludes lines of goods handled, op- 
: eration methods, size of business, 
capital, sales volume, trade and 
financial reputation, and other per- 
: tinent business information. 


oS 


SP 






cal information on the housing indus- 
try. Scheduled. to arrive April 2 via 


San Francisco for 6-week visit. US. 
address: c/o Dr. A. Basioli, 1850 St. 
Clinton Ave., Trenton, N.J. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Chicago, Washington, 
and New York. 

Keith D. McDowell, representing 
McDowells Ltd., George & King Sts., 
Sydney, is interested in retail merchan- 
dising in all department store lines, 
especial!y in ladies fashions, and im- 
porting from manufacturers of suitable 
merchandise in these lines. Scheduled 
to arrive March 29 via San Francisco 
for 6-week visit. U.S. address: c/o Aus- 
tralian Consulate General, 636 5th Ave., 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Dayton, New York, Boston, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 

John A. Scanlen, representing Scan- 
len’s Food & Confectionery Co. Pty., 
Ltd., 66 City Rd., Sydney, is interested 
in direct purchases of chewing gum 
products and novelty presentation of 
confectionery, except chocolate, espe- 
cially for children’s trade; also would 
consider licensing arrangements with a 
U.S. company for these items. Was 
scheduled to arrive March 11 via San 
Francisco for 7-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Palmer House Hotel, Chicago, 
Tll. (March 20-29); and c/o Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel, 106 Central Park South, 
New York, N.Y, Itinerary: Chicago and 
New York. 


Brazil 


Pierre Jean Somlo, representing 
Alem-Mar Comercial e Industrial Ltda., 
Rua Senador Queiroz 96, 2° andar 
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s/212, Sao Paulo, is interested in lab- 
oratory and_ scientific instruments, 
control instruments, material testing 
instruments, and electronic scientific 
equipment, and seeks technical informa- 
tion. Scheduled to arrive latter part of 
March or early April via New York 
or Chicago for 2- to 4-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Alex S. Roberts Associates, 
99 Beckman St., New York 38, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 


Denmark 

Christian Fode, representing Chr. 
Fode jun., 11 Drejersvej, Copenhagen 
NV, is interested in visiting wholesale 
firms similar to his own which handle 
semimanufactured nonferrous metals. 
Scheduled to arrive April 1 via New 
Orleans for 5-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o American Express Co., located in 
cities on itinerary, April 27 to May 4; 
and c/o Hotet Sheraton-Astor, Broad- 
way & 44th St., New York, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New Orleans, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Salt Lake City, Chicago, and 
New York. 


England 

Geoffrey 8.R. Moulsdale, representing 
James Barnes, Ltd. Herald Works, 
Derby St., Cheetham, Manchester 8, is 
interested in seeing U.S. manufacturers 
of housedresses, aprons, and pinarettes 
with view to an arrangement for ex- 
changing ideas. Scheduled to arrive 
March 28 via New York for 5-day visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Hotel St. Regis, Fifth 
Ave. at 55th St., New York, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York. 

M. Soffa, representing Jeltek, Ltd., 
Green Lane, Hounslow, Middlesex, is 
interested in contacting distributors of 
industrial protective clothing and yacht- 
ing clothes. Scheduled to arrive March 
27 via Toronto for visit in the United 
States from April 3-15. U.S. address: 
c/o U.S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices located in Buffalo, Chicago, and 
Detroit (see addresses on page 2 of 
FCW). Itinerary: Buffalo, Chicago, and 
Detroit. 


Germany 


Herrn Wolfgang Fuchs and Helmuth 
Lang, representing Firma Gebrueder 
Koemmerling G.m.b.H., Kunststoffwerk 
(manufacturer of plastic shoe heels and 
caps, and industrial plastics), Pirma- 
sesn, Zweibrueckerlandstrasse, are in- 
terested in visiting U.S. manufacturing 
companies of plastics to promote ex- 
change of technical information, includ- 
ing production methods in U.S. plastics 
industry and factory equipment. Were 
scheduled to arrive March 1 via New 
York for 6-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Missouri Wood Heel Co., St. Louis 
10, Mo. Itinerary: New York, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Cleveland. 

Ernst Gross, representing Harry W. 
Hamacher, 126 Bonner Strasse, Koeln 
a. Rh., is interested in visiting shipping 
and forwarding agents and exporters. 
Was scheduled to arrive March 10 via 
New York for 6-month visit. U.S. ad- 
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Electrical Equipment 
W anted in Greece 


Bids are invited by the Greek 
Government for supply of equip- 
ment estimated to cost a total of 
$465,000, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has reported: 

The bid invitations are as fol- 
lows: Eighteen voltage regulators 
and two generator sets, estimated 
value $25,000, bid deadline April 
5; various cables and terminating 
equipment, estimated value $440,- 
000, bid deadline April 12. 

Bids ‘should be addressed to the 
Supply Committee, Greek Telecom- 
munications Organization, Offices of 
the Supply Department, 4 Sophocles 
Street, Athens. 

Copies of the terms and specifica- 
tions are available on loan from 
BFC’s Trade Development Division, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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dress: c/o Commerce & Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York Inc., 99 Church St., 
New York 7, N.Y. Itinerary: New York 
and other large U.S. cities. 


Conrad Naber, owner of Conrad Na- 
ber, Industrieofenbau (manufacturer of 
electric -furnaces for ceramics, glass- 
ware, chinaware, and infrared heating 
appliances), Lilienthal/Bremen 5, is in- 
terested in importing air conditioners 
and locating U.S. importer or sales 
agent for his electrical furnaces. Seeks 
technical information about U.S. air 
conditioners for sale in Europe and 
about the U.S. market for electrical fur- 
naces. Was scheduled to arrive March 
10 via New York for 3-week visit. U.S. 
address: Express Forwarding & Stor- 
age Co., Inc., 17 State St., New York 4, 
N.Y. Itinerary: Elizabethville, N.J.; 
Springdale and New Haven, Conn.; 
Buffalo; Cleveland; Columbus; Toledo; 
Chicago; and Philadelphia. 


Iraq 


Abdul Sattar Ismail Baghdady, rep- 
resenting self and two other partners, 
c/o H. S. Abed, Maaskar Al-Rashid, 
Baghdad, is interested in buying equip- 
ment for a modern garage and seeks 
technical information. Now visiting in 
the United States until June. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 61st Floor, Empire State Bldg., 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Italy 


Dr. Giacomo Cerutti, representing 
Bemberg S.p.A., Stazione  Ferrovia 
Stato, Gozzano (Novara), is interested 
in visiting textile or chemical factory to 
see quality control and administrative 
organization. Scheduled to arrive April 
1 via New York for 3-week visit. U.S. 


address: c/o American ENKA Corp., 
Asheville, N.C. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Asheville, and other cities 
of interest. 


New Zealand 


Dr. G. A. Lau, business consultant 
and financial adviser, Colonial Mutual 
Life Bldg., 117 Customhouse Quay, Wei- 
lington, C.1, wishes to become ac- 
quainted with financial and credit tech- 
niques and problems, particularly credi| 
cards, plant leases, the money, and stock 
market. Scheduled to arrive March 29 
via San Francisco for 4-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Hotel Sheraton-Plaza, Cop- 
ley Sq., Boston, Mass.; and c/o Mr. G. 
Laurence, New Zealand Trade Commis- 
sioner, Suite 530, Rockefeller Center, 
650 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco (March 29-April 
1); Boston (April 2-9); New York 
(April 9°26); Washington (April 27-29). 


Philippines 


Fernando E. Ricafort, representing 
Laureano Bros. Co., Inc., Laureano 
Bldg., Pasong Tomo Ext., Makati, Rizal, 
is interested in oil-drilling equipment 
and heavy machineries for roadbuilding, 
construction, and reclamation projects. 
Scheduled to arrive last week of March 
via San Francisco for 1- to 2-month 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Oceonic Trading 
Co., 596 Clay St., San Francisco 11, and 
Amosay Trading Co., New York 4, N.Y 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Chicago, New 
York, Dallas, Houston, and Pittsburgh. 
Spain 

Jackob Kalstein, representing Muebles 
y Decoracion de la Vivienda Actual, 222 
Rosellon, Barcelona, is interested in ex- 
porting articles for furniture and deco- 
rative purposes, blown glass, wrought 
iron, carved wood, hand-decorated ce- 
ramics, and handicrafts. Was scheduled 
to arrive March 15 via New York for 3- 
to 4-month visit. U.S. address: c/o Leo 
Dicker, 92 Liberty St., New York, N.Y 
Itinerary: New York and other cities. 


Union of South Africa 


Frederick Marcus, representing Fred- 
erick C. Marcus (importer, distributor, 
manufacturer’s representative), Grand 
Pdrade Centré, Adderley St., Cape 
Town, is interested in exclusive distrib- 
utorship and agency for Union of South 
Africa of surgical instruments and elec- 
tromedical equipment, diagnostic and 
other sundries. Scheduled to arrive 
March 25 via San Francisco for 2-week 
visit. U.S. address: c/o 112 Terra Visia 
Ave., San Francisco 15, Calif. (March 
25-April 4); c/o Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
50th St. & Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
(April 5-9). Itinerary: San Francisco 
and New York. 





U.S. exports of hog casings in 195° 
totaled 11 million pounds, up 33 percent 
from a year earlier—mainly because 0! 
increased supplies and reduced prices 
according to the Foreign Agricultura! 
Service. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





German Vehicle Firm 
Wants To Diversify 


Vidal & Sohn Tempo-Werk G.m.b.H., 
a German manufacturer of light trucks 
and microbuses, wishes to negotiate li- 
censing agreements with U.S. firms 
seeking new productive facilities of this 
type within the Common Market area. 


Tempo would like to expand opera- 
tions to utilize surplus capacity. The 
firm manufactures all types of four- 
wheeled commercial vehicles up to 1% 
ions and also constructs special bodies 
for all purposes. The plant’ reportedly 
covers about 1.5 million square feet, in- 
cluding workshops and assembly halls. 
Located only 3 miles from the Hamburg 
harbor, the area is said to have good 
rail and highway connections. 


The firm claims to have facilities and 
equipment for sheet metal pressing and 
stamping (up to 1,000-ton presses); 
oxyacetylene, electric, and spot welding; 
cleaning and phosphatizing of sheet 
metal; upholstery. manufacture and 
other body trim; manufacture of wood 
platforms, body frames, and panels; 
painting and drying; reconditioning of 
engines; and vehicle overhaul and re- 
pair. 

Tempo indicates its present capacity 
would be suitable for many types of 
assembly operations, not necessarily 
automotive vehicles. Parts of its ma- 
chine shop reportedly could be utilized 
for drilling, milling, and turning opera- 
tions. The firm employs 2,000 persons, 
3,000 when operating at full capacity. 
Additional skilled labor is available if 
required. Tempo has a network of 500 
distributors, dealers, and service organ- 
izations in the Federal Republic and 
West Berlin. - 

An illustrated brochure is available 
on loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Interested firms 
also are invited to correspond with Ed- 
mund Vidal, Vidal & Sohn Tempo-Werk 
G.m.b.H., Am Radeland 25, Hamburg- 
Harburg, Germany. 





Spanish Cosmetics Maker 
Seeks Patents, Know-how 


U.S. patents and technical know-how 
for the manufacture in Spain of per- 
fumes and cosmetics are sought by Lab- 
oratorios Bilper of Bilbao. 

Now manufacturing face creams, lip- 
sticks, and similar products, the Spanish 
firm would like to expand its activities 
to include related U.S. products under a 
licensing arrangement. Traveling sales- 
men reportedly cover all of Spain. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with Laboratorios Bilper at 
Jose Maria Escuza 19, P.O. Box 1289, 
Bilbao, Spain. 


March 21, 1960 


Six English Manufacturers Offer 
Opportunities for Investment 


Six proposals from England offer U.S. investors opportunities to in- 
troduce their products on the United Kingdom, European, and other 
markets. Interested firms are invited to direct correspondence at the 


addresses given. 


@ U.S. patents, processes, and tech- 
niques for manufacture in the United 
Kingdom of a U.S. line of instruments, 
mechanical machines, and other equip- 
ment for the aircraft, plastic, paper, 
and allied trades are sought by Church- 
ill Instrument Co., Ltd, Walmgate 
Road, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 
Capital investment for the proposed ex- 
panded operations program also is in- 
vited. 

The company occupies modern work- 
shop and office premises in Greenford 
where activities comprise the manu- 
facture and export of instruments such 
as speedometers, test machines, flow 
meters, and wave guides. The firm 
claims to have long experience in. me- 
chanical engineering and _ instrument 
work. 

Churchill would like to expand and 
diversify its activities to include the 
manufacture of related U.S. lines under 
a licensing arrangement. The U.S. in- 
vestor is offered stock in the company 
or profit-sharing payments on all prod- 
ucts manufactured. 

@ Manufacturing rights for produc- 
tion under license of a complete line of 
equipment in the engineering field, for 
distribution throughout the United King- 
dom, are sought by Hunt & Co. (Bour- 
nemouth), Ltd., 51-65 Holdenhurst Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants., a mechanical and 
constructional engineering firm. 

Activities of the firm also include 
manufacture of petrol and diesel engine 
components, sale of builders’ and con- 
tractors’ plant, overhaul and servicing 
of engines, and manufacture of proto- 
type plant and equipment. Hunt claims 
to have long experience in the repair 
and servicing of all types of mechanical 
equipment of small to medium size. 

Located on a new 5-acre industrial 
site within 3 miles of the center of 
Bournemouth, the plant has adequate 
space for expanded operations. Facili- 
ties include a machineshop comprising 
40 to 50 machine tools—lathes, plain 
grinders, millers, shapers, etc. Its struc- 
tural steel workshop is being reequipped 
with new up-to-date plant. 

The English firm is interested in ob- 
taining patents, processes, and tech- 
niques of U.S. engineering products. 

@ Plant facilities for the manufacture 
under license of a U.S. line of electronic 
equipment, light electrical engineering 
work, and domestic electrical appli- 
ances, for distribution throughout the 





United Kingdom, Europe, and other 
countries, are offered by the Phoenix 
Telephone & Electric Works, Ltd., The 
Hyde, London, N.W. 9. 

A private limited tability company 
established in 1911, Phoenix manufac- 
tures telephone apparatus, telecommu- 
nication equipment, flexible cords, ete. 
Works located at Colindale, London, 
Stockton-on-Tees, Durham, reportedly 
cover an area of approximately 385,000 
square feet and are said to be ade- 
quately eqdipped with up-to-date ma- 
chinery and geared for large output. 
Plant facilities are said to be especially 
suitable for production of electronic 
equipment, light electrical engineering 
work, and domestic electrical appliances. 

U.S. patents, processes, and tech- 
niques are desired in exchange for 
royalty or profit-sharing payments on 
all products manufactured. 

@ Association with a U.S. firm with 
a view to manufacturing automatic 
telephone answering and_ recording 
equipment in the United Kingdom, un- 
der license or on a royalty basis, is de- 
sired by Telerection, Ltd.,~ Antenna 
Works, Lynch Lane, Weymouth, Dorset. 


The English firm manufactures tele- 
vision antenna and ancillary equipment 
along with complete fabrication of the 
necessary securing hardware. The Wey- 
mouth plant, covering an area of ap- 
proximately 46,000 square feet, has 
adequate space for expansion and is 
said to be fully equipped to carry out 
all fabrication and machining from a 
raw materials base. 

@ Licensing arrangements with U.S. 
chemical manufactures are sought by 
Whiffen & Sons, Ltd., Willows Works, 
Dreby Road, Loughborough, Leicester- 
shire, an affiliate of the Fison group 
of companies. 

Long established in the manufacture 
of industrial chemicals—hydrazine and 
derivatives—and blowing agents for the 
rubber and plastics industry, the firm 
also manufactures dye line chemicals 
and certain drugs and pharmaceutical 
chemicals. Whiffen & Sons operates 
well equipped and extensive works at 
Loughborough and reportedly ranks 
prominently in its field. Facilities in- 
clude a general purpose and specialized 
plant for handling products with an an- 
nual output of up to 500 tons. Sufficient 
capital is said to be available for ex- 
panded operations. A well organized 

(Continued on page 21) 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Belgian Producers Seek 
Licenses for U.S. Lines 


Four firms in Belgium have indicated 
their desire to expand and diversify 
production to include U.S. lines and/or 
convert facilities for new U.S. products. 

Companies interested in possible li- 
censing arrangements are invited to 
correspond with the firms at addresses 
given. 

@ A licensing arrangement with a 
U.S. firm for the manufacture in Bel- 
gium of high precision mechanical in- 
struments is sought by Contigea S.A., 
53 rue de Birmingham, Brussels. 

Organized in 1959, the corporation 
manufactures electric, gas, and water 
meters, voltmeters, accounting ma- 
chines and stainless steel tubing. Ex- 
panded operations, according to the 
firm, will include sales to Common Mar- 
ket areas. : 

® Le Creosotage Universel S.A., 12 
Quai de Brabant, Charleroi, manufac- 
turer of improved creosote oil for wood 
impregnation would like to augment its 
activities to include the manufacture 
of a U.S. line of products to which its 
facilities can be adapted. The firm indi- 
cates it would consider part-reconver- 
sion of facilities to start the manufac- 
ture of a new line connected with the 
wood industry. 

The plant, located at Mons-Bassin, in 
the province of Hainaut, reportedly cov- 
ers an area of over 5 acres. 

@ Paon, S.A., 36 chaussee de Wavre, 
Gembloux, manufacturer of cutléry and 
machetes, would like to reconvert its 
plant facilities to start the manufacture 
of a US. line of products under a li- 
censing arrangement. 

As no demand for machetes exists, 
the firm would like to partly reconvert 





Food Machinery Investor 
Sought by Thai Visitor 


Panit Sampawkoops, legal adviser to 
eight affiliated firms in Bangkok, is in 
the United States under the Foreign 
Leader Program of the International 
Educational Exchange Service, U.S. De- 
partment of State, for discussions with 
U.S. companies interested in possible 
investments in Thailand. 

Specifically, Mr. Sampawkoops is 
interested in technical assistance and 
equipment for producing dehydrated 
bananas, banana flour, and other banana 
products, preferably working with a 
U.S. importer or distributor of food 
items who would like to handle distri- 
bution in the United States of these 
Thai products. 

Interested firms are invited to ad- 
dress inquiries to Panit Sampawkoops, 
c/o Ernst Linde, Governmental Affairs 
Institute, 1726 Massaschusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington 6, D.C. 
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their plant facilities for a U.S. line of 
products under a. licensing arrange- 
ment. Paon would consider either U.S. 
investment in the company, supply of 
technical or managerial know-how, and 
change of trade name if necessary. 


Etablissements Perfecta S.A., 279 rue 
des Palais, Brussels, manufacturer of 
folding boxes and displays in duplex 
cardboard and all ariicles connected 
with the cardboard industry, wishes to 
manufacture under license for a US. 
firm new ideas and techniques in the 
packaging and advertising fields for sale 
in European countries. 

The company was established in 1935. 
The plant is said to be a 2-story red 
brick building located alongside the 
Brussels Canal. 


Capital Sought for 
Indian Cable Plant 


U.S. financial and technical assistance 
for establishment of a plant in India to 
manufacture aluminum and steel cable 
for the transmission of electricity, and 
of vulcanized insulated rubber (V.I.R.), 
and polyvinyl insulated electric cable 
are sought by Kothari & Sons of Mad- 
ras, old established stock, share, and 
exchange brokers, exporters, and im- 
porters. 


The proposed plant is expected to 
have an annual production capacity of 
3,000 tons of ACSR conductors and 18 
million core yards of V.L.R. and P.V.C. 
cables—rubber and plastic insulated 
cable and flexible wires. Government of 
India approval reportedly has been ob- 
tained for the project. Collaboration 
with a U.S. firm experienced in the 
manufacture of these and related prod- 
ucts particularly is desired. 


The project, according to H. C. Koth- 
ari, will cost about $4 million, about 
half of which will be in the form of 
imported machinery and equipment. The 
U.S. partner would be expected to ar- 
range financing for that portion of the 
foreign exchange costs not covered by 
equity investment. Demand for elec- 
tric cable products reportedly will con- 
tinue to exceed domestic production for 
the foreseeable future. 

Additional details of the proposed 
electric cable industry, submitted by the 
firm, are available on loan from the 
Trade Develpoment Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Inter- 
ested firms also are invited to corre- 
spond with H. C. Kothari, c/o Kothari 
& Sons, Oriental Buildings, Armenian 
Street, Madras 1, India. 








U.S. exports of unmanufactured to- 
bacco in January 1960, at 23.1 million 
pounds, were 16 percent below those in 
January 1959, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

The value, at $16.9 million, also was 
down 16 percent. 


Machine Facilities 
Offered in Japan 


Plant facilities for the manufacture 
of a U.S. line of precision machinery 
metal stampings and/or dies, or small 
precision parts for metal products are 
affered by Asahi Okuma Arms, Co. 
Ltd., of Japan. 


Established in Nagoya in 1953, the 
firm, said to be one of the largest of 
its kind in Japan, manufactures smal! 
arms (cartridges, cases, bullets, etc. for 
rifles, carbines, and pistols), shells for 
sporting and hunting, variable speed 
gears, metal parts, and machinery. The 
plant reportedly covers an area of 255,- 
852 square feet and employs approxi- 
mately 600 persons. 

The company Has expressed a desire 
to expand its activities to utilize sur- 
plus capacity and for this purpose is in- 
terested in concluding a long-term con- 
tract with a U.S. firm for the manu- 
facture of precision machinery, dies 
stampings, metal product components, 
or any product to which its facilities 
can be adapted either for export or for 
sale in Japan. 

Brochures showing the plant layout 
and ammunition produced by the com 
pany may be borrowed from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Inter- 
ested firms also are invited to corre- 
spond with Koichi Okuma, President, 
Asahi Okuma Arms Co., Ltd. 5050-1 
Arai Asahi cho, Higashi Kasugai-gun, 
Aichi Prefecture, Japan. 


Irish Firm Wants To Make 
Light Industry Products 


Plant facilities for the manufacture 
or assembly of U.S. products in the 
light industry line, preferably outside 
the textile field, are offered by John 
Henning & Son, Ltd., of Belfast under 
a licensing arrangement. 

Henning, a textile manufacturing firm 
producing linen and cotton goods, would 
like to extend its activities in other 
fields, particularly light industrial op- 
erations. The firm is interested in ob- 
taining U.S. patents, processes, and 
techniques and in return offers royalty 
payments on all products manufactured. 
Henning also seeks technical assistance 
for installation of necessary plant ‘and 
equipment. 

The firm reportedly owns land at 
Waringstown, County Down, covering 
an area of 18,000 square feet. Adequate 
space is said to be available and, ac- 
cording to the firm, sufficient capital 
for the proposed diversification pro- 
gram. Local labor also is available. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with John Henning & Son, Ltd, 
19/21 Alfred Street, Belfast 2, Northern 
Ireland, 
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Eight New Plants 
Proposed in India 


The J. K. Organization, Kanpur, op- 
erating a countrywide network of indus- 
tries, banking, insurance, and other in- 
stitutions, comprising about 60 concerns 
and employing over 40,000 persons, is 
interested in financial and_ technical 
collaboration: with U.S. firms to set up 
the following plants in India: 


Caustic soda, both rayon and ordinary 
gerade, from salt available in India; 
capacity 200 tons a day. U.S. firm to 
supply machinery and equipment. 

Ammonium chloride from either bunk- 
er or crude naptha; capacity 300 tons 
a day. U.S. firm to supply machinery 
and equipment. 

Woodpulp for rayon and paper indus- 
tries; capacity 100 tons a day. US. 
firm to supply machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Motor scooters and auto-rickshaws, 
including small I.C. engines of one to 
five horsepower; capacity 50 scooters 
and necessary spare parts a day, in one 
shift, with reserve capacity to produee 
100 scooters daily in two shifts. Joint 
venture with U.S. firm. 

Caprolactum to be made from ben- 
zine or phenol; capacity 5 tons a day. 
Joint venture with U.S. firm. 

Hydrogen peroxide; capacity 5 tons 
a day. Desires license and purchase of 
equipment. 

Synthetic fiber, such as nylon 6 or 
dacron, which could be mixed with cot- 
ton and wool. Joint venture with U.S. 
firm. 

Cast iron spun pipes from pig iron 
available in India; annual capacity 30,- 
000 tons, sizes 3 to 30 inches. Desires 
license and purchase of equipment for 
manufacturing. 

Interested firms are invited to write 
Schanlal Singhania, J. K. Organization, 
Kamla Tower, Kanpur, India. 





Six English... 


(Continued from page 19) 
sales development department is main- 
tained. 

e A joint venture, to include a licens- 
ing arrangement, for the manufacture 
in the United Kingdom of a U:S. line of 
specialized organic chemicals for sale to 
the plastics, printing inks, foods, toilet 
goods, and other trades is proposed by 
Williams (Hounslow), Ltd., 209/213 
Hanworth Road, Hounslow, Middlesex. 

The English firm, long established in 
the manufacture of dyestuffs and or- 
ganic chemicals, reportedly has avail- 
able two plant sites suitable for manu- 
facture of all types of heavy or fine 
chemicals. Williams offers its produc- 
tion and marketing facilities in the 
United Kingdom and abroad. Approxi- 
mately 450 persons are employed by the 
company. U.S. patents, processes, and 
techniques are desired. 


March 21, 1960 


Machine Tool Licensor 


Asked by Swiss, Firm 


The Swiss firm, ESSA, Fabrique 
de Machines S.A., would like to 
enter into a licensing arrangement 
with a U.S. firm for the manufac- 
ture and sale in Europe of machine 
tools. 

Now producing eccentric presses, 
shaving presses, screw presses, and 
other machines, ESSA is said to be 
well organized and capable of ex- 
panding its activities with existing 
equipment. Approximately 125 per- 
sons are employed. 

Interested firms are invited to 
correspond with ESSA, Fabrique de 
Machines S.A., Brugg-Bienne, Swit- 
zerland. 


PARARIPAAAAAAAAAIANAAAAAArrs 


Italy Elevator Firm 
Seeks Technical Aid 


Bassetti Elevatori, manufacturer of 
a.c. operated passenger and light freight 
elevators, would like to expand produc- 
tion activities to include manufacture 
of dc. operated passenger elevators, 
freight elevators, and moving stairways 
for distribution throughout Italy and 
other European countries, Asia, and 
Africa. 


To meet both domestic and foreign 
requirements, the latter based mostly 
on d.c. operated equipment, the firm 
seeks U.S. technical know-how and 
patents under a royalty licensing agree- 
ment or other mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement. The company manager is 
prepared to visit the United States for 
further negotiations should sufficient 
interest be shown in the investment 
proposal. 

A good expanding market for such 
equipment exists in Italy and abroad, 
according to the firm. The Italian in- 
dustry now comprises nine industrial 
firms with a total annual production 
of approximately 8,000 units. The Bas- 
setti plant, located in Milan, reportedly 
has an annual production of 1,300 units, 
representing close to 20 percent of total 
Italian production. A force of 300 is 
maintained. 

A catalog, in Italian, describing the 
products manufactured by the firm is 
available on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Interested 
firms also are invited to write to Ing. 
Piero Bassetti, Bassetti Elevatori, Via 
Sangro 29, Milan, Italy. 





U.S. exports of inedible tallow and 
greases in 1959 were 1,464 million 
pounds, up 31 percent from a year ear- 
lier, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Venezuelan Firms Plan 
To Expand, Diversify 


Licensing arrangements are sought 
by three firms in Venezuela for manu- 
facture of small rubber articles, textile 
products, perfumes, and cosmetics. Di- 
rect correspondence is invited with the 
firms at addresses given. 

@ A licensing arrangement with a 
U.S. firm for the manufacture of small 
rubber articles is proposed by Sinofino 
S.A., Apartado 2441, Entrada Principal 
de Altavista No. 21, Catia, Caracas. 

Established in 1958 for the manufac- 
ture of rubber products, the firm pri- 
marily is interested in producing such 
U.S. rubber products as household ar- 
ticles—mats, door stoppers, chair leg 
tips, etc.—small industrial articles, rub- 
ber footwear, and similar items. 


The plant is said to be equipped with 
modern machinery and has adequate 
space for expanded operations. A force 
of 43 is employed, including a number 
of traveling salesmen covering all of 
Venezuela. 


@ One of the largest textile product 
manufacturers operating in Venezuela 
wishes to enter into a licensing arrange- 
ment with a U.S. firm for production of 
additional textile products, particularly 
of U.S. brand names. 

The firm, C. A. Unida Tricotense Tex- 
tilera Gran Colombia, Apartado 1915, 
Avenida El Club, Los Cortijos de 
Lourdes, Caracas, produces men’s, wom- 
en’s, and children’s underwear and 
socks, towels, materials for upholstery, 
etc. The plant, located in an industrial 
section in an eastern suburb of Caracas, 
is said to be one of the most modern of 
its type in that country. A force of 800 
is maintained. 

Distribution of products is handled 
through the company’s well organized 
sales organization. The firm owns and 
operates several retail outlets which 
also sell piece goods and imported tex- 
tile items. 

@ A royaity licensing arrangement 
with a U.S. firm for the manufacture of 
perfumes and cosmetics is proposed by 
Manfredo Gross—Laboratorio Indus- 
trial Standard, El Conde, Este 10 No. 
146, entre Sur 15 y 17, Caracas. 

Established in 1959 for the manufac- 
ture of wax, pine oil, cologne, and 
cleansing compounds, the firm has ex- 
pressed a desire to expand and diversify 
its activities to include production of 
a U.S. line of perfumes and cosmetics. 
Facilities are said to be available for 
the proposed expanded operations pro- 
gram. 





U.S. cattle slaughter in 1959 was be- 
low that of 1958, but a higher yield of 
fat per animal resulted in a sharp rise 
in tallow production and lower prices, 
the Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Planned 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Supplementary information on 


each construction project followed 
by an_asterisk may be obtained 
from Transportation and Utilities 


Staff, Office of Economic Affairs, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Australia. The Shell companies in 
Australia plan projects to cost £22 mil- 
lion ($49 million) including catalytic 
cracking plant (150 million tons of gas- 
oline) at their Clyde refinery (£17 mil- 
lion), new port facilities at Gore Bay 
and a pipeline from Gore Bay to the 
Clyde refinery. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. 
(BHP), in Broken Hill, New South 
Wales, plans an electrolytic tinplate 
line in its Broken Hill plant. Rollingmill 
capacity at the Newcastle plant is to be 
expanded and a new rolling is to be 
built. An open-hearth furnace will be 
added at Port Kembla. Iron ore de- 
posits will be developed for Koolan Is- 
land. BHP is searching for iron ore in 
Queensland. 


Ford (U.S.) and Studebaker-Packard 
(U.S.) will both build cars in Australia. 





Azores. The Central Government 
plans to improve the electric power dis- 
tribution system on the island of Sao 
Miguel at an estimated cost of 9.6 mil- 
lion escudos ($336,000). 





Belgium. Du Pond de Nemours (Bel- 
gian) Inc. plans to enlarge its Malines 
plant to double the present output of 
lacquers and paints. 





Bermuda. A $4-million, 200-room, cen- 
trally air-conditioned hotel is planned 
for Boat Bay in Southampton. 





Brazil. Petrobras (Government petro- 
leum agency) will install a pilot plant 
for the exploitation of bituminous 
schist in Sao Mateus do Sul, southern 
Parana. If the analysis of the schist 
is positive, a 10,000 barrels-of-oil-a-day 
plant will be built. 

The Ministry of Air has allocated 20 
million cruzeiros ($1.1 million, official 
rate) to start construction of a_ jet 
landing field near Foz do Iguacu in 
western Parana. 


Petrobras plans to build a 25,000 bar- 
rels (final 45,000 barrels) a day oil 
refinery at Santa Luzia, near Belo Hor- 
izonte. A planned 298-mile pipeline (ap- 
proximately 12 inch pipe) will transmit 
crude oil from Rio de Janeiro to the 
refinery. Estimated cost of the refinery 
$1.8 billion cruzeiros ($99 million offi- 
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cial rate), pipeline $2.2 billion cruzeiros 
($121 million). 

A recently created law (No. 1250) au- 
thorizes the State Government of Bahia 
to plan and build highways (1960-69) 
with an appropriation of $71 million 
cruzeiros (3.9 million, official rate). 





Burma. The Civil Supplies Manage- 
ment Board plans a 4-story, Kyats 3- 
million ($630,000) department store. 





Canada. The Canadian Department of 
Transport plans a $10-million airport 
terminal at Winnipeg. 

The Ebara Co. (Tokyo, Japan) is con- 
sidering building a $250,000 plant in 
the Province of Saskatchewan to manu- 
facture small pumps. 





Colombia. The Instituto de Aprove- 
echiamento de Aguas y Formento Elec- 
trico (IFE) 1960 Electric Power 
Development budget calls for dredging 
of the Medellin river ($440,000), con- 
struction of the Paipa thermoelectric 
plant ($2.2 million) and other power 
stations.* 





Costa Rica. San Jose plans a $3-mil- 
lion improvement of its water supply 
system. 





Denmark. The MIDTKAFT Power- 
plant in Aarhus plans an expansion to 
cost about 136 million kroner $19.7 mil- 
lion). 

The Minister of Public Works re- 
cently submitted a proposal to the 
Folketing that a 103 million kroner 
($14.9 million) combined fishing and 
traffic port be built at Hansholm on 
the west coast of Jutland. 





France. The Paris airport authorities 
(Aeroport de Paris) plan a new ($100 
million) airport northeast of Paris. 





Germany. Esso A.G. and Deutsche 
Shell AG plan an oil pipeline from the 
Mediterranean to Bavaria and refin- 
eries in Bavdria.* 


Heidelberg University plans to expand 
its atomic research (in medicine) facil- 
ities. The Max Planck Society plans to 
build an Institute of Nuclear Physics, 
at an estimated cost of 12 million Ger- 
man marks ($2.8 million). 

The German Federal Railways, as- 
sisted by State of North Rhine-West- 
phalia credits of ‘555,000 marks (132 
million), will electrify 582-line  kilo- 
meters of railway in North Rhine- 


Westphalia from March 1, 1960, into 
1964.* 





Greece. The Greek Ministry of Co- 
ordination and Public Works plans to 
expend an equivalent of $3.2 million fo: 
further development of Athens Airport. 





Hong Kong. The Harriman Realty Co. 
Ltd., of Marden, are having a survey 
made, to be completed in Septembe: 
1960, of a cross-harbor bridge from 
Hunghom in Kowloon to Wanchai in 
Hong Kong. 





Iceland. Thorvaldur Gudmundsson of 
Reykjavik will build a large hotel in 
that city. 





India. The Madras (State) Ministe: 
of Agriculture stated that three fac- 
tories manufacturing superphosphate 
will be built in Madras state, respec- 
tively, at Cuddalore, Ennore (near 
Madras city), and Coimbatore. 


A research institute is planned for 
Bangalore which will include a nuclear 
research unit. Research on high-voltage 
engineering, general electrical engineer- 
ing, mechanical engineering, and hy- 
draulic-power engineering will be con- 
ducted. 

The State of Mysore plans a 70,000 
ton a year fertilizer plant in Mysore. 
The Government of India also plans a 
chain of five fertilizer plants, one a 
year, in five different states. 

A hydroelectric powerplant is planned 
by the Government at Bhaisalothen on 
the Gandhok river. Transmission lines 
are planned from the Barauni thermo- 
electric plant to Bhaisalothen and from 
Barauni to Katihar and then to the 
Kosi Barrage. 





Iran. The National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany’s 5-year program includes expan- 
sion of distribution facilities ($120 mil- 
lion), finding new sources of oil, a pipe- 
line, increase the capacity of the Ker- 
manshah refinery, and build a refinery 
at Tehran.* 





Israel. The Rogosin Industries Ltd. at 
Ashdod Yam will build a plant to pro- 
duce 1,100 metric tons a year of poly- 
propylene fibers with equipment to cost 
$2 million from West Germany. 





Italy. IRI, the large Government in- 
dustrial financing company, will present 
a 10-year highway program it wishes 
to undertake to the Government tor 
approval. Six thousand kilometers of 
roads would be constructed at a cost of 
1,300 billion lire ($2 billion). 

FINSIDER, subordinate of IRI, plans 
to expand its crude steel output from 
4 to 7.2 million metric tons; pig iron 
output from 1.8 to 5.4 million metric 
tons between 1960-65. Construction of 
a steel mill at Taranto is included. 


The Italian State Railways will build 
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. $856,000 terminal at the Fiumicino 
Airport. 


The City of Milan is creating a new 
central business district, the “Centro 
Direzionale,” part of which is a planned 
22-story ($3 million) city office building, 
a new central railway station, a new 
20-story building to house a new air 
terminal, and an underground 1,200 
meter long moving sidewalk. 





Japan. The City of Yokohama plans a 
new pier at Honmoku Cape. 

The Kyushu Electric Power Co. plans 
a 180,000-kilowatt Hitotsuse hydroelec- 
tric station in Miyazaki Prefecture to 
cost 20.4 billion yen ($57 million). 





Laos. The Committee for the Coordi- 
nation on Investigations of the Lower 
Mekong Basin has proposed surveys for 
navigation and for development of iron, 
gypsum, and manganese mining in Laos 
and Northeast Thailand. 





Liberia. The National Iron Ore Co. 
plans production from its Mano River 
mining site in 1961, requiring additional 
ore loading facilities and piers, and 
dredging for the Free Port of Monrovia. 

The Stanley Engineering Co. (U:S.) 
has completed its report on a hydro- 
electric plant of 20,000 kilowatts initial 
capacity on the St. Paul River. 





Malaya. The Rompin Mining Co. of 
Kuala Lumpur plans an iron mine 55 
miles from Rantau Panjang. 





Mexico. The Firestone International 
Co. (U.S.) plans a new tire plant. 





Morocco. The Ministry of Public 
Works plans three docks for the Port 
of Tangier. 





Netherlands. Ferro Enamels (Hol- 
land) N.V. (subsidiary of Ferro Corp. 
of Cleveland, Ohio), will construct an 
$800,000 factory in the Spaanse Polder 
for ceramic and plastic dyes. 





Norway. The British Reed Paper Co. 
(U.K.) and Sande Traesliperi A/S (Nor- 
way) jointly will build a 30,000 tons a 
year, 40 million kroner ($5.6 million) 
plant to produce semichemical pulp and 
paper for cardboard. 

The Norges Vassdragsog Elektricitet- 
svasen (Norwegian Power Board) plans 
power stations to supply power to South 
Sweden Sydsvenska Kraft A.B. (South 
Swedish Power Company). 





Pakistan. A preliminary report of the 
Kaiser Engineers Overseas Corp. (U.S.), 
consultants to the Pakistan Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corp., recom- 
mends expansion of the Rohri and the 
Wah cement plants, and construction of 
400 tons a day plants at Sangijani, 
Gharibwal, and Manghopir. 

The Mangla Dam project has been 
replanned for completion in 6 instead of 
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10 years with increased generation and 
water storage. 

The Government, Pakistan Petroleum 
Ltd. and the Constock International 
Methane (U.S.) plan a 36 million tons 


a year carbon-black plant near the Sui 
gasfields. 


The Royal Dutch Shell Oil Co. (Neth- 
erlands) plans an oil refinery in Ka- 
rachi. 

The West Pakistan Water and Power 
Development Authority plans a 30,000- 
kilowatt power station at Sukkur and 
a 20,000-kilowatt power station at Hy- 
derabad. Both will use Sui gas. 





Peru. The Santa Corp. and Marcona 
Mining Co. will establish a beneficiation 
plant for iron ore and related installa- 
tions near San Nicholas Bay. 

The Government plans to construct 
the 170-kilometer Aguaytia-Pucallpa 
portion of the Central Highway. 





Philippines. U.S. Industries, Inc., the 
parent company of Koppel (Philippines) 
Inc. will establish a multimillion dollar 
plant for industrial machinery and 
equipment. 

The Manila Electric Co. plans to add 
a 60,000-kilowatt steam electric gen- 
erating unit to its Rockwell stations 
with a $9.7-million loan by the (U.S.) 
Export-Import Bank. 





Portugal The Cutlery Industry Guild 
will build a 4 million escudos ($140,000) 
plant with machinery to cost 9 million 
escudos ($315,000), financed by the Na- 
tional Development Bank. 





Saudi Arabia. The Government plans 
to spend 45 million riyals ($11 million) 
on road construction during the fiscal 
year December 31, 1959, and December 
18, 1960, and 184 million riyals over a 
5-year period. 


Spain. The Government recently 
granted oil permits to, respectively, 
CIE PSA-Gulf-Deilmann and Campsa in 
the Spanish peninsula, and CEPSA-Gulf 
in Spanish Guinea. 








Sweden. The State Forest Products 
Industries Inc. plans a 20 million kronor 
($3.8 million) woodpulp mill and paper 
mill at Loyumlautholmen in Pitea. 

The Swedish Cooperative Association 


(Kooperativa Forbundet) plans an 
American-type supermarket outside 
Goteberg. 





Thailand. The Thai Government plans 
a food-seasoning factory near Bangkok. 
The Ajinomoto Co. (Japan) will invest 
$3.6 million (30% of total investment). 
Ajinomoto products will be manufac- 
tured. 





Turkey. The Turkish Iron and Steel 
Industries of Karabuk plan to expand 
their steel and iron ore production ca- 
pacities. The U.S. Export-Import Bank 


recently granted a loan of $15 million 
to help finance this project.* 





Union of South Africa. South African 
Petroleum Refineries (Pty.) formed 
jointly by the Royal Dutch/Shell and 
British Petroleum Groups, plans a 3 
million tons a year, £26 million ($72 
million) refinery at Reunion Rocks. 

The Government plans an oil pipeline, 
Durban-Rand Durban-Orange Free State. 

The Tsumeb Corp. of Tsumeb, South 
West Africa, plans a smelter. 


The Minister of Transport plans im- 
provements to the Dom Pedro jetty in 
Port Elizabeth harbor, £971,600 ($2.7 
million) on rail lines and sheds and 
£361,200 on the harbor itself. 





United Arab Republic. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) fi- 
nanced by the United Nations Special 
Fund ($225,000 and experts) will assist 
the Egyptian Land Survey Department 
in mapping and classifying a million 
acres of agricultural land in Egypt to 
be irrigated by water from the High 
Dam. 





United Kingdom. Imperial Chemical 
Industries (ICI plans a vast chemical 
complex 3 miies north of Avonmouth. 
The first plants will cost $14 million 
over 2 years and will produce 35,000 
tons a year of ethylene oxide, ethylene 
glycol, and associated products. A great 
chemical. complex at Severnside near 
Bristol to cost about $300 million over 
10 years, is also planned as well as ex- 
pansion of production of the Wilton 
chemical complex. 

Cyanamid of Great Britain, subsidiary 
of American Cyanamid Co., plans to ex- 
pand its present pharmaceutical plant 
at Gosport to cost $1.2 million to pro- 
duce 3,000 tons of melamine a year. 

James Booth Aluminum Co. (50 per- 
cent interest held by Kaiser of U.S.) 
will construct a £142 million ($4.2 mil- 
lion) aluminum rolling -mill at its Kitts 
Green Works, Birmingham, as part of a 
£5 million ($14 million) reequipment 
and expansion program. 

A 150-bedroom, 16-story skyscraper 
hotel (The Mayflower) is planned for 
Plymouth. 





The Italian Government plans to con- 
tribute 75 billion lire (about $120 mil- 
lion) over a 4-year period for the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. This was 
contained in a draft of a basic law 
submitted to Parliament January 30. 
Other features of the law included reg- 
ulation of ownership, transportation, 
and processing of nuclear materials; 
standards, testing, and operation of 
nuclear installations. A _ section on 
liability provides 10 billion lire ($16 
million) for each plant and each year of 
operation, two thirds of which is re- 
served for damage to persons and one 
third for damages to property.—Power 
Equipment Division, Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Building Materials Center 
To Open in Manchester 


U.S. manufactures of building ma- 
terials are invited to exhibit in a new 
permanent display of building materials 
scheduled to open in Manchester, Eng- 
land, in May. Recent relaxation of re- 
strictions on imports from the dollar 
area should make it of particular in- 
terest to U.S. firms. 


The Center is housed on three floors 
of a building in the heart of Manches- 
ter’s business district and will serve an 
area within a radius of 56 miles, in- 
cluding a population of about 10 mil- 
lion. Building and construction in the 
area over the past 12 months reportedly 
amounted to $280 million. 


The Center is not a sales organiza- 
tion and goods will not be bought or 
ordered, but will be displayed under ap- 
propriate conditions to avoid the ne- 
cessity of sending samples to firms and 
individuals. Each exhibitor may supply 
literature for distribution to potential 
customers. Charge for space is $12.60 
per square foot a year, with a minimum 
rental of $70 for each exhibitor. 


Interested firms may correspond with 
John P. Griffiths, Director, Manchester 
Biulding Center, Ltd., Room D-24, De- 
partment of Building, College of Science 
and Technology, Sackville Street, Man- 
chester 1, England. A descriptive pam- 
phlet is available from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. Con- 
sulate, Manchester. 





Swedish Shipping Fair 
To Be Held in 1961 


“Shipping 61,” a large, partly inter- 
national shipping exhibition arranged 
by Halsingborg Exhibition Co., will be 
held in Halsingborg, Sweden, August 11- 
27, 1961. 


Simultaneously the Swedish Harbor 
Association will hold a congress in the 
city, a new harbor will be opened, and 
Halsingborg’s Yatch Club will celebrate 
its 50th anniversary.—U.S. Consulate 
General, Goteborg. 





The Prince Jorgen Trade Fair will be 
held June 3-12, according to the Trade 
Council of Vordingborg, Denmark. The 
fair is not specialized and foreign in- 
dustrial, agricultural, commercial and 
handicraft exhibits are welcome. 


The previous fairs, in 1952 and 1955, 
each attracted some 30,000 visitors in 
5 days. Further information is available 
from Vordingborg Erhvervsraad, Vord- 
ingborg, Denmark.—U.S. Embassy, Co- 
penhagen. / 
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Beirut Industrial Show 
To Be Repeated 


The Beirut Industrial and Com- 
mercial Expostion, inaugurated in 
1959, will be repeated May 27-June 
19, 1960, on a greatly expanded 
scale, presenting an excellent op- 
portunity for interested U.S. firms 
to display and sell their products. 

Local agents which handle U.S. 
products will often undertake the 
arrangements for exhibiting in the 
Exposition if U.S. manufacturers 
and exporters cooperate by encour- 
aging their local representatives in 
Beirut to exhibit and by providing 
suggestions or recommendations for 
achieving maximum customer im- 
pact. Such support by the US. prin- 
cipal is desirable and essential to 
the success of individual participa- 
tion, according to officials of the 
U.S. Embassy in Beirut. Agents are 
not prone to exhibit without direct 
encouragement and support from 
their American principals. 


PAARARAARAAAAIAAAAIAIIIIPIOOA 


U.S. Machine ... 


(Continued from page 2) 


restrictive trade policies and the coun- 
tries in which they are in effect. 


The third in the extended series of 
meetings will be held on Tuesday, 
March 15, when manufacturers and 
trade association representatives from 
the photographic and projection equip- 
ment industry will confer with Depart- 
ment officials. The paper and pulp in- 
dustry will be heard on March 22. 

Data on tariff restrictions produced 
at the hearings are expected to be par- 
ticularly helpful to the Americans in 
their tariff negotiations under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
beginning at Geneva this fall. 


Ghana Cites ... 


(Continued from page 11) 


ruary 13, is not applicable to non- 
French persons or interests. 

French companies in Ghana must: 
Not remit any capital or profits to the 
French monetary area; declare the 
value of assets in Ghana on February 
13 and at regular intervals in the fu- 
ture, including stocks and liquid as- 
sets; not remit money to the French 
monetary area for goods supplied from 
that area except for contracts or agree- 
ments made before February 13. The 
French companies may buy non-French 
goods and will be permitted to remit 
money in payment for goods from any 
part of the world except the French 
monetary area. Non-French companies 
will be permitted to purchase and sell 
French goods with no restrictions.— 
U.S. Embassy, Accra. 











Farm Implements 
Shown in Amsterdam 


The first agricultural implements ex- 
hibition, occuping a floor space of 23,000 
square meters, in Amsterdam was held 
January 18-23 in the RAI Building. 


A total of 150 Netherlands firms, 
many of them representing foreign com- 
panies, participated in the fair and 
showed a variety of agricultural ma- 
chinery, including tractors, sorting and 
grading machines, spraying machines, 
ditch dredgers, and many types of small 
agricultural and horticultural machinery 
and implements. 

Exhibitors interviewed during the ex- 
position stated that business was very 
good, many orders were booked, and 
contacts established with prospective 
customers. Approximately 60,000 persons 
visited the exhibit. 

Plans are being made to hold the 
exhibition again in the spring of 1961. 

A special feature at the fair was an 
exhibit of modern furniture and kitchen 
equipment, including washing machines, 
stoves, knitting machines, kitchenware, 
and earthenware. 

Official catalogs of the fair are avail- 
able on loan from the Department of 
Commerce Field Offices in Chicago, 
Greensboro, Minneapolis, New York, San 
Francisco, or from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. Consulate 
General, Amsterdam. 





Ryukyuan products will be displayed 
for the second successive year at the 
Washington State International Trade 
Fair in Seattle. The display will occupy 
two booths, and will include lacquer- 
ware, pottery, glassware, turtle leather 
bags, dolls, textiles, handicrafts, and 
shell jewelry, according to the Ryukyu- 
an Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try. Among the items to be shown will 
be the colorful Bingata, Jofu and Basho 
textiles, and the Shishi (lion) dogs. At 
last year’s fair, three Ryukyuan prod- 
ucts won top design awards. 

The exhibit is being sponsored jointly 
by the Government of the Ryukyus, the 
Ryukyuan Chamber of Commerce, and 
15 private businessmen. 





The Fifth London International Audio 
Fair will be held April 21-24, 1960. 
Seventy-four exhibitors will participate. 
Exhibits will include tape recorders 
ranging from transistorized portables to 
professional models, the latest stereo- 
phonic reproducers, V.H.F. tuners and 
a selection of components, records and 
accessories. Full information concern- 
ing the show may be obtained from 
Audio Fairs, Ltd., 22 Orchard Street, 
London, W.1, 
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COMMODITY NEWS 








Standards Set for 
Color TV in Japan 


The Japanese Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications (MTP) has ac- 
cepted the U.S. National Television Sys- 
tem Committee (NTSC) system as the 
standard for color television broad- 
casting in Japan. Formal notification 
will be issued by the Radio Regulatory 
Committee of MTP in the spring of 1960 
after completion of necessary admin- 
istrative procedures. 

A recommendation for adoption of 
the system was contained in a report 
submitted last December to MTP by 
the Color Television Research Commit- 
tee, an advisory group on this ques- 
tion. 

The NTSC, composed of U.S. tele- 
vision engineers and scientists, includ- 
ing representatives of firms manufac- 
turing television equipment, developed 
the monochrome system and the com- 
patible color television system now in 
use in the United States. In a com- 
patible system, monochrome receivers 
automatically convert color transmis- 
sions into black and white pictures and 
color receivers will automatically show 
a monochrome transmission as black 
and white. 

The NTSC system ‘is favored by most 
broadcasters and manufacturers in 
Japan and is already in use by three 
color TV broadcasting stations now 
operating in Japan on an experimental 
basis —U.S. Embassy, Toyko. 


Demand for 2-Wheel Vehicles 
In Germany Stabilizing 


Production of the German 2-wheel in- 
dustry, according to its industry asso- 
ciation, exeeeded that of last year. 

A total of 1.6 million bicycles were 
manufactured in 1959, 202,437 more 
than in 1958. Production of motorized 
2-wheel vehicles also increased slightly 
by 16,558 units to 515,675 during the 
year. This increase is attributable to 
higher demand for motorized bicycles 
and scooters, while that for motorcycles 
declined further. 

The sharp downward trend of recent 
years in the demand for German 2- 
wheel vehicles appears to have reached 
a Stabilization point last year. Major 
2-wheel producers, such as Zweirad- 
Union and Hercules-Werke G.m.b.H., 
Nuremberg, anticipate future sales 
prospects for bicycles to be slightly 
better, for motorized bicycles about 
level, but worse for motorcycles. Both 
companies report that their future in- 
vestment plans are aimed at decreasing 
costs rather than expansion of capacity. 
~—Consumer Durable Goods Division, 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration, 
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Market for Scientific and Industrial 
Instruments Expands in Australia 


Scientific and industrial instruments 
and apparatus offer increasing sales po- 
tential in the Australian market. Sales 
of some items have risen approximately 
10 percent per year since 1954, it is es- 
timated, and increasing sales are antici- 
pated for the next 10 years. 


Rising demand for these types of 
equipment can be attributed to the re- 
cent inception of a number of process 
industries, increased Government ex- 
penditure on research, and a growing 
trend of increased industrial quality 
control. Establishment of subsidiaries by 
oversea -companies has brought in- 
creased knowledge and experience of 
scientific aids to industry. Expanding in- 
dustrial use of scientific instruments is 
reflected by the fact that approximately 
50 percent of all scientific equipment 
sold in Australia is now sold to indus- 
trial users. 


Present dernand for scientific and in- 
dustrial instruments and apparatus is 
being fulfilled primarily by imports. 
Past sales have not warranted extensive 
local production at an economical level. 
Australian production of these types of 
equipment has also been limited be- 
cause of the lack of production know- 
how. Present imports are usually against 
orders rather than for stock, in order 
to obviate the cost of storage which 
would be reflected in the selling price. 


U.S. Sales Rise 


U.S. instrumentation sales to Aus- 
tralia rose substantially from $3.6 mil- 
lion in 1957 to $5.7 million in 1958. Al- 
though Australian trade sources report 
an increasing trend toward the use of 
electronic equipment, mechanical meas- 
uring instruments have comprised the 





Portuguese Cutlers 
Organize New Plant 


Seventy-one of the small traditional 
cutlery makers in the Guimarais area 
of Portugal will consolidate into a 
single enterprise, the president of the 
Cutlery Industry Guild has announced. 


A new plant, to be constructed at an 
estimated cost of $140,000, will be 
equipped with new machinery at an 
estimated cost of $315,000. Financing 
for the enterprise has been arranged 
with the Portuguese National Develop- 
ment Bank. 


The new factory, it is hoped, will do 
away with the present high-cost, obso- 
lete technology of the present small 
individual shop set-up of the indus- 
try.—Consumer Durable Goods Division, 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration. 






largest share of U.S. sales, amounting 
to $1 million and $3.7 million in 1957 
and 1958, respectively. 

During recent years the United King- 
dom has been favored as the primary 
source of supply; however, the United 
States has had a distinct place in the 
Australian market as a supplier of 
items unobtainable elsewhere. More- 
over, the recent lifting of the Australian 
import license laws may now offer U.S. 
manufacturers a greater opportunity to 
penetrate this expanding market.— Sci- 
entific, Motion Picture, and Photo- 
graphic Products Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 


Denmark Self-Sufficient 
In Appliance Production 


Danish production of household ap- 
pliances has progressed to such an ex- 
tent that little demand exists for im- 
ports. 

Appliances of domestic manufacture 
are expected to continue to dominate 
the market because of their good qual- 
ity, reasonable prices, satisfactory guar- 
antees, and adequate service facilities. 
Interest in new product developments is 
high, and establishment of licensing ar- 
rangements is suggested as a means of 
entering the Danish market. 

Denmark has 1.3 million households; 
some in rural areas are not electrified. 
As of January 1, 1959, about 130,000 
washing machines, between 800,000 and 
1 million vacuum cleaners, 250,000 elec- 
tric ranges, 350,000 household refriger- 
ators, and about 20,000 home freezers 
were in use. ‘ 


Automatic washing machines approxi- 
mate 25 percent of total washer pro- 
duction. The most commonly used vac- 
uum cleaner is of the cannister type. Al- 
though various portable types of clean- 
ers are produced, the small type of 
portable enjoys only limited popularity. 
The popular electric range is a model 
equipped with three 7-speed cooktop 
units and thermostatically controlled 
oven. Popular models of refrigerators 
are those of 2.7- to 8.0-cubic-foot capa- 
city. The 2.7-cubic-foot model refrigera- 
tor is of the absorption type; all others 
are compressor type. Home freezers 
range from 5- to 10-cubic-foot capacity. 
—Consumer Durable Goods Division, 
Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration. 








U.S. wheat and flour exports in 1959- 
60 are expected to reach 440 million 
bushels; an earlier estimate was 425 
million, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice reports. 
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Argentine Film Industry 
Shows Improvement 


Argentine companies produced 34 
feature films—6 of which were in color 
—in 1959, 10 more than in 1958. Four 
of the 1959 films were coproductions—2 
with German interests, 1 with Italian, 
and 1 with Paraguayan. 


Spurred by a Government aid pro- 
gram under the administration of, the 
National Cinematographic Institute, a 
certain measure of industry revival has 
been taking place in the last 2 years. 
The Institute estimates that the average 
production cost in 1959 of a black and 
white feature film was between 4 mil- 
lion and 4.5 million pesos, while the av- 
erage for a color film was between 6 
million and 7 million pesos (about 83 
pesos = US$1, current rate). 


Aid to the Argentine industry consists 
of a requirement to show Argentine 
films, loans to producers, and annual 
prizes for best films. By decree, first-run 
theaters are required to show an Argen- 
tine film 1 week out of 13, second-run 
theaters must show an Argentine film 1 
week out of 4. The Institute is author- 
ized to make loans to film producers up 
to 50 percent of the cost of production. 
Premiums for the best films of the year 
have a real importance to the industry 
as they are comparatively generous. The 
first prize awarded in 1959 amounted to 
3 million pesos, a sum almost sufficient 
to cover the cost of an average film 
production. 


Total Releases Decline 


A total of 445 feature films were re- 
leased in Argentina in 1959, 213 of U.S. 
origin. The number of releases dropped 
23 percent from the 1958 total of 581 
features—290 being U.S. films. The de- 
crease resulted from the institution of 
import quotas which went into effect in 
April 1958. Annual releases are now ap- 
parently stabilized at about 450 films. 
The annual quota for U. S. films has 
been set at 200 features. 


Theater attendance in Argentina in 
1958 totaled over 181 million. Data for 
1959 are not available, but it is esti- 
mated that attendance declined by 
about 15 percent. Admission prices are 
now free from controls and were in- 
creased several times in 1959. Admission 
prices at first-run theaters in Buenos 
Aifes, at the end of 1959, were about 
25 pesos, compared to about 15 pesos 
at the end of 1958.—Scientific, Motion- 
Picture, and Photographic Products Di- 
vision, Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 





Canadian wheat and flour exports 
totaled 153 million bushels during July- 
December 1959, up about 5 million 
bushels from comparable 1958, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 
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FAO Asian Log, Lumber 
Grading Rules Issued 


The Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations has 
published its recommended grading 
rules for logs and lumber in the 
Asia-Pacific Region. The four small 
handbooks are: 


Asia-Pacific Regional Grading 
Rules for Teak Logs; Asia-Pacific 
Regional Grading Rules for Teak 
Squares; Asia-Pacific Regional 
Grading Rules for Hardwood Logs 
Other Than Teak; and Asia-Pacific 
Regional Grading Rules for Sawn 
Hardwood Timber (nonteak). 


These grading rules may be of 
use to U.S. importers of woods 
from the Asia-Pacific region, par- 
ticularly those not already buying 
in accordance with a satisfactory 
standard. Copies may be purchased 
from FAO Headquarters, Rome, 
Italy. Prices are $0.50, $0.25, $0.25 
and $1 respectively—Forest Prod- 
ucts Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 
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Swedish Fishing Reel 
Maker To Expand Plant 


A large producer of sport fishing 
equipment in Sweden, A/B Urfrabiken, 
plans to expand its factory at Svangsta 
to include production of heavier equip- 
ment for salt water fishing, according 
to the Swedish press. The company’s 
managing director also reported, on 
his return from a recent trip to the 
United States, that he found U.S. firms 
were interested in manufacturing cast- 
ing equipment under license from his 
company. 

U.S. imports of fishing tackle from 
Sweden in 1959, according to prelimi- 
nary figures, will amount to $1,360,549, 
an increase of about 78 percent over 
1958 imports. 

Reels alone, however, showed an in- 
crease of 104.6 percent. Sweden in 1958 
shipped to the United States 59,277 reels 
valued at $534,461; in 1959, 175,048 val- 
ued at $1,093,537. 

The increased volume apparently is 
in part attributable to a lower price 
level in the reels. The average reported 
value per reel in 1959 was about $6.25; 
in 1958 about $9.02.—Consumer Durable 
Goods Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 





U.S.S.R. diamonds will be sold by De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, under an ex- 
clusive agreement calling for gem 


stones from Siberian deposits to be- 


marketed for the first time in the free 
world. 


New Shoe Factory 
Opens in Haiti 


A new shoe.factory, reportedly one of 
the most modern in the Caribbean, has 
just begun production in Martissant, a 
suburb of Port-au-Prince. 

“ The plant will manufacture men’s 
and children’s shoes and army boots, 
using equipment rented from the United 
Shoe Machinery Co. of Boston’s Carib- 
bean subsidiary, United Shoe Machinery 
Pan American Co., in Havana, Cuba. 
The plant’s capacity is 600 pairs a day. 

All: leather used in the factory is 
obtained from the firm’s own tannery, 
adjacent to the plant. Production at 
present is limited in part by the number 
of hides available from the tannery. All 
other supplies—eyelets, rubber heels, 
soles, buckles for army boots, and nails 
—are imported from the United States. 


The firm plans to produce about 100 
pairs of shoes a week at first and 
gradually increase production as the ap- 
proximately 100 Haitian employees gain 
experience and sales warrant. The com- 
pany has no plans to export its product. 
A large proportion of present production 
is devoted to the manufacture of army 
boots, similiar to those used in the U.S. 
Army between 10 and 15 years ago. The 
firm plans to sell these to the Haitian 
Army. No women’s shoes are to be 
manufactured. 


The company, The United Shoe Asso- 
ciation, S.A. (UNISA), is capitalized at 
$20,000 and was foynded in Haiti last 
year by five members of an Italian 
family, long established in Haiti. The 
company is authorized to manufacture 
shoes and engage in any other business 
in Haiti, according to Haiti’s official 
Government gazette, Le Moniteur, of 
June 1, 1959.—U.S. Embassy, Port-au- 
Prince. 





Still Camera Production 
In Germany Declines 


Still camera production in the Fed- 
“eral Republic of Germany recorded a 
drop in production for the first time in 
6 years when total output during 1959 
declined about 9.6 percent compared 
with 1958, based on preliminary produc- 
tion figures. 

Still cameras turned out in 1959 num- 
bered 2,771,000, compared with 3,064,000 
in 1958, and 2,782,000 in 1957. German 
authorities have discontinued publish- 
ing information on the number of tech- 
nical and scientific cameras produced. 
—Scientific, Motion Picture, and Photo- 
graphic Products Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 





Brazil's castor bean plantings are re- 
ported to be larger than last year, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 
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Peru Photo Product 
Imports Increase 


Peru’s imports of photographic prod- 
ucts increased 12 percent in 1958 to 
13,465,905 sols, compared with 38,798,- 
288 sols in 1957, but because of the drop 
in the sol to $0.0427, dollarwise the de- 
crease represented is 8.7 percent. 

The U.S. share of the Peruvian mar- 
ket totaled 21,975,120 sols in 1958, 
slightly higher than the 1957 total. The 
Federal Republic of Germany’s trade 
amounted to approximately 11,500,000 
sols, a slight drop from 1957 shipments. 


Foreign purchases of unexposed roll 
and sheet films increased 11.7 percent 
in 1958 over 1957, for a total value of 
8,471,153 sols. The United States, Can- 
ada, and West Germany were the prin- 
cipal suppliers of this film, with sales 
totaling 3,736,610, 2,114,613, and 1,719,- 
778 sols, respectively. 

X-ray film imports were valued at 
6,370,202 sols, with U.S. shipments tot 
taling 5,680,738 sols. Belgium and the 
United Kingdom were the other sup- 
pliers. 

Total imports of sensitized photogra- 
phic paper in 1958 amounted to 5,077,- 
355 sols and in 1957 to 5,070,791 sols. 
West Germany furnished 2,806,952 sols 
and the United States, 1,603,438 sols. 
This represents a small increase for 
West Germany,.but a slight drop for 
the United States compared with 1957. 

Hand cameras, accessories, and parts, 
totaled 4,792,815 sols in 1958, down 23.4 
percent from the 1957 total of 6,256,214 
sols. Purchases from West Germany 


dropped to 3,796,125 sols from the 1957 


total of 5,132,965 sols. Japan slightly 
improved its position with shipments 
valued at 428,279 sols.—Scientific, Mo- 
tion-Picture, and Photographic Products 
Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 





New Motor Parts Project 
Planned in South Africa 


A new $5% million manufacturing 
project in the Union of South Africa 
has been established under an agree- 
ment signed in London between the 
Vanderbyl Engineering Corp. (VECOR) 
and Rubery, Owen & Co., Ltd., of Dar- 
laston, England. 

Manufacture will include wheels, axle 
housings, gasoline tanks, chassis frames, 
body pressings, and other auto com- 
ponents. 

The agreement represents a further 
Step to augment domestic production in 
the Union as a means of increasing and 
Strengthening local industry. 





Pakistan jute acreage fell from an 
average of about 1.8 million acres in 
1947-53 to about 1.5 million acres in 
1958, the Foreign Agricultural Service 
reports, 


March 21, 1960 


food tually 


The following items were ex- 
cerpted by the Food Industries 
Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, from re- 
cent U.S. Foreign Service reports. 


Turkey’s filbert production in 1959-60 
is estimated by the Ministry of Com- 
merce at 45,000 metric tons, shelled 
basis. Present stocks are around 2,300 
tons. Production of pistachios during 
this season is estimated at 9,000 tons. 
—U.S. Embassy, Ankara. 








The forecast for total disappearance 
of wheat in Peru in 1960 is 470,000 
metric tons. Imports are expected to 
amount to 335,000 tons, compared to 
333,000 tons of wheat and flour equiv- 
alent in 1959, about half of which came 
from the United States.—U.S. Embassy, 
Lima. 





Costa Rica will need to import over 
5,000 tons of rice, milled equivalent, in 
1960, as domestic production will not 
satisfy needs.—U.S. Embassy, San Jose. 





Denmark may expect larger domes- 
tic supplies of beef in 1960, with lower 
export requirements resulting from in- 
creasing production in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. Supplies of bacon 
and pork also may exceed requirements 
in the first half of the year, but will 
fall short in the second half.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Copenhagen. 





Egypt will need to import nearly 125,- 
000 metric tons of corn during the 
period July 1, 1959—November 1, 1960, 
it has been estimated, to supplement 
the country’s production. This estimate 
presumes a monthly consumption rate 
of about 145,000 tons.—U.S. Embassy, 
Cairo. 





Production of olive oil in Portugal is 
officially estimated at 82,310 metric tons 
in the year ending October 31, 1960, 


New Oil Refinery Planned 
In Union of South Africa 


A new $70 million refinery at Reunion 
Rocks near Durban is to be operated 
jointly by the Shell Oil Co. and the 
British Petroleum Co. Both companies 
will be supplied with petroleum, oil, and 
lubricant products but their marketing 
will continue separately. 

P. M. Dowson, managing director of 
the South African Shell Co., will be 
chairman of the new organization. It 
is hoped that by 1963 production will be 
3 million barrels annually.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Pretoria. 
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35 percent above the preceding year’s 
production and 4.4 percent above the 
average for the last 10 years. Imports 
and exports are expected to balance 
at about 4,000 tons each—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Lisbon. 





Import of cottonseed oil into Brazil 
is under consideration by the agency 
controlling food and prices. It is thought 
at present that about 40 tons will be 
required.—U.S. Embassy, Rio de Ja- 
neiro. 





Wheat flour imports into Costa Rica 
this year are expected to at least equal 
the unofficially estimated 42 million 
pounds purchased in 1959, some two- 
thirds from the United States. About 
90 percent of the flour imported is of 
hard wheat types.—U.S. Embassy, San 
Jose. 





Durban, Union of South Africa, will 
become a fruit exporting port of some 
consequence when a new precooling 
plant, with a cooling capacity of 4,374 
cubic tons, is completed in about a year. 
—U.S. Embassy, Pretoria. 





Because of the shortage of various 
oilseeds in France, and from its usual 
suppliers, the United States may furnish 
25 percent of the imports in 1960. Do- 
mestic production fell drastically in 1959 
after reaching an unusually high volume 
in 1958, and 1960 production is not ex- 
pected to be much greater than in the 
preceding year. Of total oilbearing mate- 
rial imports (796,494 tons) in 1959, 17 
percent was furnished by the United 
States, compared with 9 percent the 
year before.—U.S. Embassy, Paris. 





Ivory Coast coffee production in the 
1959-60 season has been forecast at be- 
tween 150,000 and 170,000 tons by both 
exporters and Government officials. 


An estimated 68,000 tons were pur- 
chased from planters in January and 
February 1960. Reports from numerous 
sources indicate that the quality of the 
crop is execptionally good. An estimated 
10,000 tons was sold abroad in February, 
principally to the United States.—U.S. 
Consulate, Abidjan. 





Total consumption of meat in Japan 
increased 12 percent in 1959, and fur- 
ther increases are expected for the 
years ahead. The Government has in- 
creased the importation of pork, lamb, 
mutton, and horse meat. Imports of 
beef in 1959 decreased.—U.S. Embassy, 
Tokyo. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Export-Control Procedure Revised 
For Aircraft or Vessel Repair Parts 


An alternative procedure for filing supporting documents with 
applications to export aircraft or vessel repair parts to certain destina- 
tions has been announced by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


The simplified procedure permits 
qualifying foreign importers to file a 
single “blanket” statement with BFC 
covering future contemplated orders of 
such commodities from U.S. suppliers 
for a designated time period instead of 
submitting with each order an import 
certificate, a Hong Kong import license, 
a consignee/purchaser statement, a 
Swiss blue import certificate, or a Yugo- 
slav end-use certificate. 

The supporting documents are re- 
quired to assure that U.S.-origin air- 
craft or vessel parts will not be reex- 
ported or used for unauthorized pur- 
poses. r 

Under the new procedure, the for- 
eign importer may under certain con- 
ditions submit direct to BFC a State- 
ment by Foreign Importer of Aircraft 
or Vessel Repair Parts (Form FC-43) 
in which he certifies that the U.S.-origin 
repair or maintenance parts will be used 
for authorized purposes only and will 
not be used for aircraft or vessels 
under Polish or Sino-Soviet control or 
otherwise disposed of without advance 
BFC approval. 


Only foreign importers regularly en- 
gaged in repair, maintenance, or servic- 
ing of aircraft or vessels or who are 
engaged in supplying U.S.-origin com- 
modities for use on specific aircraft or 
vessels are eligible to participate in the 
new procedure. 

If the statement is approved, BFC 
will return to the foreign importer a 
validated copy of the statement bear- 
ing a designated station number. The 
foreign importer can then supply the 
station number to his U.S. supplier, 
who in turn can insert the number on 
his export license application covering 
the foreign importer’s order as a sub- 
stitute for the usual supporting docu- 
ments otherwise required by U.S. export 
regulations. 

Copies of Form FC-43 may be ob- 
tained from BFC in Washington and 





from all Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. Foreign importers may ob- 
tain copies of the form from their U.S. 
exportér or from U.S. diplomatic and 
consular offices. 


Aircraft Equipment and Parts 
May Be Exchanged 

In another action BFC revised its 
regulations to permit airlines operating 
abroad to lend or sell under certain con- 
ditions U.S.-origin commodities to an- 


other airline for maintenance without 
prior approval from BFC. 


Such conditions require that the com- 
modities must be loaned under an 
agreement that either the same or like 
commodities will be returned to the 
lender, or if the commodities are sold 
that payment will be limited to not 
more than the original purchase price 
plus any handling expenses incurred by 
the lender. In addition, such commodi- 
ties may not be used on any aircraft 
located or registered -in, or owned, op- 
erated, or controlled by or chartered 
or leased to a Sino-Soviet country or 
national. 

Otherwise the commodities may be 
exchanged regardless of any restriction 
on reexport, diversion, or transshipment 
noted on the destination control state- 
ment or validated export license or in 
the provisions of the general license re- 
lating to original export from the 
United States. 


Demilitarized Aircraft Licensing 
Authority Transferred 


BFC also announced that export of 
all demilitarized aircraft is now under 
the licensing authority of the Depart- 
ment of State. Previously, certain types 
of demilitarized aircraft were licensed 
for export by BFC. 


Export licensing of all propellers is 
transferred to BFC. Formerly, the De- 


Agencies To Discontinue 


Choice (A) Cotton Sales 


Sale of 1959 Choice (A) cotton | 
local sales agencies will be discontinu: 
at the close of business on April 3 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture ha 
announced. 


Commodity Credit Corporation-owne 
otton will continue to be sold by th: 

ew Orleans Commodity Stabilizatio: 
Service (CSS) Commodity Office, unde 
announcements NO-C-12 and NO-C-1 

Until the close of business on Apri! 30 
sales agencies must continue to offe 
their Choice (A) cotton for sale in th: 
regular manner. 





partment of State was responsible for 


licensing shipment of propellers spe 


cially designed for aircraft and aircraf 
engines under its export jurisdiction. 

Outstanding licenses issued by eithe 
of the Departments for export of the 
transferred commodities will remai: 
valid until they expire, BEC said. 

Details of the announcements are 
published in BFC’s Current Export Bu'- 
letin No. 830, dated March 10, 196 
BFC cautions affected exporters an 
foreign importers to carefully consu! 
the bulletin before taking advantage o! 
the new export-control provisions. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
‘ Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $6 a 
year ($3.25 additional for foreign 
mailing). 
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Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. En- 
close check or money order payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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